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PHYSICIAN^S  RE  POUT 

TO  THE 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 


In  compliance  with  the  By-Laws  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  undersigned  presents  to  its 
Board  of  Managers  his  Nineteenth  Annual  Beport. 

The  year  just  closed  constitutes  an  important  era  in 
the  history  of  this  institution.  A  new  hospital  contain¬ 
ing,  with  the  conveniences  and  comforts  that  have  been 
tested  by  experience,  much  that  is  novel  in  character, 
has  been  completed ;  and,  added  to  that  previously  in 
use,  enables  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
to  begin  a  new  year  with  greatly  improved  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  with  a  capacity  for  usefulness  more  than 
double  what  it  ever  before  possessed. 

A  brief  sketch  of  its  history  and  of  its  present  condi¬ 
tion  and  arrangements  can  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting, 
not  only  to  those  who  have  so  generously  contributed  to 
the  work,  but  to  the  medical  profession  and  all  others 
who  feel  an  interest  in  public  institutions  devoted  to  the 
relief  of  human  suffering. 

The  original  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  of  which  this  is 
a  branch,  was  established  as  early  as  the  year  1751,  and 
was  the  first  institution  in  America  in  which  special 
provision  was  made  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
insane.  Although  in  its  early  days  it  received  some  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  colonial  and  State  governments  towards 
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the  erection  of  the  original  buildings,  its  main  depend¬ 
ence  has  always  been  upon  the  contributions  of  benevo¬ 
lent  individuals.  It  has  always  had  two  departments, 
one  for  the  sick  and  cases  of  accidental  injury,  and  the 
other  for  the  insane.  That  for  the  sick  continues  to 
occupy  the  original  site,  on  the  square  between  Spruce 
and  Pine  and  Eighth  and  Ninth  Streets,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  is  every  year  widely  diffusing  its  bene¬ 
fits  throughout  the  community.  Into  this  building  the 
insane,  too,  were  received  till  the  first  day  of  the  year 
1841,  at  which  date  an  entirely  new  structure,  called  the 
“  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,”  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  patients,  and  since  that  period  no  cases 
of  insanity  have  been  admitted  into  the  Iftiilding  first 
referred  to.  This  new  hospital  was  located  on  a  fine 
farm  of  113  acres  of  land,  two  miles  west  of  the  river 
Schuylkill,  between  the  West  Chester  and  Haverford 
roads  (now  Market  and  Haverford  Streets),  on  the  latter 
of  which  is  its  gate  of  entrance.  The  new  establishment 
and  the  land  on  which  it  stands  was  provided  entirely 
from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  certain  vacant  lots  surround¬ 
ing  the  old  building,  which  had  never  yielded  any  revenue 
to  the  hospital,  and  which  originally  had  cost  the  insti¬ 
tution  but  about  $10,000.  Beginning  with  93  patients, 
received  from  the  parent  institution,  the  number  gradu¬ 
ally  increased,  till,  by  the  year  1853,  every  room  was 
occupied,  and  from  that  time  forward,  even  with  almost 
constantly  crowded  wards,  it  became  necessary  to  decline 
many  cases  that  sought  admission  to  the  hospital.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances,  it  was  obvious  that  new  accom¬ 
modations  must  be  provided,  or  the  institution  could  not 
maintain  its  high  character,  nor  our  own  citizens  find, 
within  the  commonwealth,  adequate  means  for  the 
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treatment  of  the  cases  of  insanity  which  were  of  such 
frequent  occurrence.  Believing  that  this  institution 
possessed  peculiar  advantages  for  providing  these  addi¬ 
tional  accommodations,  and  that  the  experience  which 
had  here  been  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  a  familiarity  with  the  requirements  of  establish¬ 
ments  for  its  treatment,  could  be  made  available  in  the 
erection  of  a  new  structure,  it  was  suggested  in  the 
annual  report  for  the  year  1853,  “that  a  new  hospital, 
replete  with  every  modern  discovery  and  all  the  im¬ 
provements  suggested  by  a  large  experience,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  200  male  patients,  should  be  erected 
on  the  70  acres  of  land  now  comprising  the  farm  of  the 
institution,  and  directly  west  of  its  present  inclosed  plea¬ 
sure  grounds ;  while  the  present  building,  with  every¬ 
thing  included  within  its  external  wall,  should  be  given 
up  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  similar  number  of  females.” 
These  suggestions  were  at  once  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Managers,  and  subsequently  with  entire  unanimity 
by  the  contributors  at  their  annual  meeting  in  the  year 
1854.  An  appeal  to  the  public  for  contributions  to  this 
object  was  soon  after  issued,  a  collecting  committee  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  the  result  of  their  labors  has  been  the  erec¬ 
tion,  from  this  source  alone,  of  an  entirely  new  edifice, 
capable  of  accommodating  in  a  very  superior  manner 
250  patients,  with  ample  apartments  for  officers,  attend¬ 
ants,  and  others  employed,  and  with  every  arrangement 
which  seemed  likely  to  promote  the  comfort  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  sick,  and  the  efficiency,  usefulness,  and  eco¬ 
nomical  management  of  the  institution. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  therefore, 
as  now  constituted,  consists  of  two  distinct  buildings, 
each  complete  in  itself,  having  separate  pleasure-grounds 
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and  inclosures,  both  situated,  however,  on  the  same  tract 
of  113  acres  of  land  originally  purchased  by  the  institu¬ 
tion.  The  hospital  just  completed  is  styled  “the  depart¬ 
ment  for  males,”  and  that  which  has  been  in  use  during 
the  last  nineteen  years  “the  department  for  females.” 
Both  departments  remain  as  heretofore  under  the  charge 
of  a  physician  in  chief,  and  who  now  has  as  associate 
officers  one  or  more  assistant  physicians,  a  steward,  and 
a  matron  in  each  building. 

The  building  now  known  as  “  the  department  for  fe¬ 
males,”  and  the  various  improvements  which  from  year 
to  year  have  been  added  to  the  original  structure,  have 
been  fully  described  in  the  eighteen  annual  reports 
which  have  already  been  published;  and  the  character 
of  the  repairs  and  alterations  now  in  progress,  and 
which  will  tend  to  add  greatly  to  the  cheerfulness  and 
completeness  of  its  arrangements  and  the  comfort  of  the 
patients,  may  be  referred  to  in  detail  on  some  future 
occasion.  It  is  intended  to  facilitate  communication 
between  the  two  buildings  by  means  of  the  telegraph, 
and  one  of  our  citizens  has  offered  a  liberal  contribution 
towards  putting  a  wire  suspension-bridge  over  the  mea¬ 
dow  which  separates  the  two  pleasure-grounds. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  to 
the  year  1841,  when  it  ceased  to  receive  cases  of  in¬ 
sanity  (a  period  of  89  years),  4,366  insane  patients  were 
admitted.  Of  these  1,493  were  cured,  913  discharged 
improved,  995  were  removed  by  their  friends  without 
material  improvement,  246  eloped,  610  died,  93  were 
transferred  to  the  new  building,  and  16  retained  at  the 
date  referred  to. 

In  the  nineteen  years  that  the  “  Pennsylvania  Hospi¬ 
tal  for  the  Insane”  has  been  in  operation,  3,360  patients 
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have  been  admitted,  and  of  these  1,656  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  cured,  766  in  various  states  of  improvement, 
312  as  stationary,  363  died,  and  254  remain  under  care. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  hospital,  “  the  department 
for  males,”  was  laid  on  the  7th  of  July,  1856,  and  it 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  the  27th  of 
October,  1859.  It  is  situated  in  full  view  and  on  the 
w^estern  side  of  the  building  previously  in  use,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  in  a  right  line  of  648  yards,  and  in  the  midst  of 
fifty  acres  of  pleasure-grounds  and  gardens,  the  whole 
of  which  are  surrounded  by  a  substantial  stone  wall, 
covered  with  fiagging,  and  of  an  average  height  of  ten 
and  a  half  feet.  The  gate  of  entrance  is  on  Forty-ninth 
Street  (an  avenue  intended  to  be  100  feet  wide),  between 
Market  and  Haverford  streets,  and  by  each  of  which, 
by  means  of  horse  railroads,  easy  access  to  Forty-ninth 
Street  can  be  had  at  all  seasons. 

This  new  hospital  faces  the  west,  and  consists  of  a 
centre  building,  with  wings  running  north  and  south, 
making  a  front  of  512  feet;  of  other  wings,  connected 
with  each  of  those  just  referred  to,  running  east  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  167  feet,  all  three  stories  high,  and  these  last 
having  at  their  extreme  ends  communications  wfith  ex¬ 
tensive  one-storied  buildings.  All  the  exterior  w^alls 
are  of  stone,  stuccoed,  and  the  interior  are  of  brick. 

This  arrangement  gives  provision  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  sixteen  distinct  classes  of  male  patients  in  the 
new  building,  as  the  same  number  of  classes  of  females 
are  now  provided  for  in  that  previously  in  use.  Each 
one  of  these  sixteen  wards  has  connected  with  it,  besides 
the  corridors  for  promenading  and  the  chambers  of  the 
patients  and  attendants,  a  parlor,  a  dining-room,  a  bath¬ 
room,  a  water-closet,  a  urinal,  a  sink-room,  a  wash-room. 
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a  drying-closet,  a  storeroom  for  brushes  and  buckets,  a 
clothes-room,  a  dumb-waiter,  a  dust-flue,  and  a  stairway 
passing  out  of  doors,  if  desired,  without  communication 
with  the  other  wards;  and  every  room  in  the  building, 
almost  without  exception,  has  a  'flue  communicating 
with  the  fresh-air  duct,  for  warm  or  cool  air,  according 
to  the  season  (and  hereafter  to  be  referred  to),  and  with 
the  main  ventilating  trunks  which  terminate  in  the  va¬ 
rious  ventilators  on  the  roof  of  the  building. 

The  centre  building  is  115  by  73  feet.  It  has  a 
handsome  Doric  portico  of  granite,  in  front,  and  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  dome  of  good  proportions,  in  which  are 
placed  the  iron  tanks  from  which  the  whole  building  is 
supplied  with  water.  The  lantern  on  the  dome  is  119 
feet  from  the  pavement,  and  from  it  is  a  beautiful  pano¬ 
ramic  view  of  the  fertile  and  highly  improved  surround¬ 
ing  country,  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  and  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  with  its  many  prominent  objects 
of  interest.  In  the  basement  or  first  story  of  the  centre 
building  is  the  main  kitchen,  42  by  24  feet,  in  which 

are  improved  arrangements  for  cooking :  a  scullery,  24  by 

( 

1 1 ;  two  storerooms,  each  about  20  by  22  feet ;  a  trunk- 
room,  24  by  12  feet;  a  general  clothes-room,  a  bread- 
room,  a  dining-room  for  the  officers,  another  for  the  do¬ 
mestics,  a  lodging-room  for  the  seamstress,  another  for  the 
supervisor  of  the  basement,  a  stairway  to  the  main  story, 
and  a  dumb-waiter  leading  from  the  kitchen  to  the  cellar, 
and  another  to  the  upper  rooms  of  the  centre  building. 
The  cellars  under  the  centre  building,  besides  containing 
the  hot  air-chambers  for  that  division  of  the  house,  have 
three  distinct  rooms  for  storage,  which  are  ventilated  by 
means  of  flues  leading  out  through  the  roof  of  the  house. 
In  front  of  the  basement,  and  under  the  steps  and  ad- 
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joining  roadway,  are  the  vaults  for  coal  for  the  kitchen 
'and  bake-room,  and  the  ice-house,  the  latter  being  ven¬ 
tilated  as  mentioned  for  the  cellars,  and  carts  unload 
into  both,  through  openings  in  the  blue  stone  flagging, 
which  forms  the  roadway  upon  the  arches  below.  Ad- 
joining  the  ice-house  is  a  small  apartment,  with  stone 
shelves  for  keeping  food  cool  in  summer ;  and  along  side 
of  the  coal-vault  is  a  space  for  the  offal  from  the  kitchen. 
There  is  also  a  small  kitchen  near  the  scullery,  and  in¬ 
tended  for  the  superintendent’s  family,  whenever  it  is 
required  for  the  purpose.  In  one  of  the  storerooms  is  a 
dark  apartment,  and  in  another  the  tanks  for  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gases  used  for  the  dissolving  apparatus. 

On  the  second  or  principal  story  is  the  lecture-room,  42 
by  24  feet,  in  the  lecturer’s  table  of  which,  water,  steam, 
and  gas,  for  experimental  purposes,  have  been  introduced. 
It  also  contains  commodious  cases  for  apparatus,  a  black 
board  running  on  a  track  behind  the  cases,  and  a  smooth 
surface,  24  by  18  feet,  at  its  eastern  end,  on  which  the 
dissolving  views  are  shown.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
main  corridor  is  a  reception  room  for  visitors,  and  a 
room  for  visits  to  patients  by  their  friends,  each  being 
24  by  23  feet.  There  are  also  on  this  floor  two  small 
rooms  for  more  private  visits,  the  medical  oflice  and 
library,  which  is  also  the  assistant  physician’s  oflice,  24  by 
14  feet,  with  a  small  storeroom,  containing  a  sink,  &c., 
adjoining ;  the  lodging-room  for  the  assistant  physician 
having  charge  of  the  medical  office,  with  which  it  com¬ 
municates  ;  a  general  business  oflice,  which  is  also  that 
of  the  steward,  24  by  20  feet ;  a  manager’s  room,  24  by 
19  feet,  which  is  also  the  principal  physician’s  private 
office ;  a  parlor,  24  by  19  feet,  for  the  use  of  the  officers 
of  the  house;  and  a  flre-proof,  11  by  9  feet,  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  general  business  office.  In  the  third  story 
front  are  four  fine  rooms,  each  24  by  21  feet ;  a  corridor, 
42  by  16  feet,  shut  off  from  the  adjoining  portion  by  a 
ground  glass  partition ;  a  bath-room,  water-closet,  and 
clothes-closets,  intended  at  some  future  day  for  the  use 
of  the  family  of  the  superintending  physician,  whenever 
such  an  officer  may  be  specially  connected  with  that  de¬ 
partment.  There  are  also  on  this  floor,  chambers  for  the 
steward  and  matron,  for  the  senior  assistant  physician, 
three  others  that  may  he  used  as  deemed  expedient,  and 
a  room,  24  by  11  feet,  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  intended 
for  a  general  storeroom  for  the  bedding  and  other  dry 
goods  not  actually  in  use. 

The  corridors  of  the  centre  building,  running  east  and 
west,  are  sixteen  feet  wide ;  those  running  north  and 
south,  in  which  are  the  stairways,  lighted  from  the  roof, 
are  twelve  feet  wide. 

The  height  of  the  ceiling  of  the  basement  in  the  centre 
building  and  of  all  parts  of  the  wings  and  one  storied 
buildings,  except  the  upper  story  of  the  wungs,  which 
is  one  foot  more,  is  twelve  feet.  The  ceilings  in  the 
second  or  principal,  and  in  the  third  story  of  the  centre, 
are  eighteen  feet  high. 

The  wings  on  each  side  of  the  centre  building  are 
almost  exactly  alike,  except  that  on  the  south  side  in 
front,  in  the  basement  immediately  adjoining  the  centre, 
is  the  ironing-room,  28  by  11  feet,  with  a  drying-closet, 
11  by  11  feet,  attached,  and  in  the  rear  the  small  kitchen 
already  referred  to  and  the  lodging-rooms  of  the  female 
domestics;  while  on  the  north  side,  in  corresponding 
positions,  are  the  bake-room,  the  baker’s  store  and  lodg¬ 
ing-rooms,  and  the  lodging-rooms  of  the  hired  men  not 
employed  in  the  wards.  On  this  floor,  on  each  side  of 
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the  centre,  is  also  a  museum  and  reading-room,  42  by 
14  feet,  and  accessible  either  from  the  grounds  or  from 
the  inside  of  the  building,  two  work-rooms  for  the  pa¬ 
tients,  two  lodging-rooms  for  persons  employed  in  the 
work-rooms,  a  bath-room  for  the  officers  and  another  for 
the  domestics,  two  water-closets,  &c.  The  portion  of 
the  wing  just  described  is  shut  off  from  the  adjoining 
part  (which  constitutes  the  fifth  ward)  by  a  thick  ground 
glass  partition ;  this  ward  having  in  it  a  large  room,  29 
by  24  feet,  with  a  bath-tub  and  water-closet  in  a  recess, 
another  24  by  14  feet,  a  third  23  by  11  feet,  and  five 
rooms  11  by  9  feet,  a  bath-room,  drying-closet,  and  all 
the  other  conveniences  abeady  mentioned  as  forming  a 
part  of  each  ward.  These  apartments  and  arrangements 
are  intended  for  patients  who  are  particularly  ill,  and 
who  require  special  quiet  and  seclusion,  where  they  may 
be  visited,  if  deemed  expedient,  by  their  friends,  without 
annoyance  to  others,  or  interfering  with  the  discipline 
of  the  house. 

Besides  the  fifth  ward,  just  described,  and  which  is 
on  the  first  floor,  there  are  on  each  side  of  the  centre, 
two  other  stories,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  ward,  and 
with  all  the  conveniences  already  referred  to.  The 
rooms  are  arranged  on  both  sides  of  the  corridors,  which 
are  twelve  feet  wide,  and  have  their  extreme  ends  mostly 
filled  Tvith  glass;  while  wherever  one  wing  joins  another, 
there  is  entirely  across  it  an  open  space  for  light  and 
air,  eight  feet  wide,  glazed  with  small  sash  from  near 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling ;  and  in  the  middle  of  each  ward, 
on  one  side,  is  a  similar  open  space,  all  of  which  may  be 
used  for  keeping  flowering  plants,  birds,  &c.,  for  having 
small  jets  of  w^ater  or  any  other  object  of  interest,  and 
which,  in  excited  wards,  may  be  guarded  by  ornamental 
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wire-work.  Each  story  of  the  return  wing  makes  a 
ward  similar  to  those  just  described. 

Passing  from  the  return  wings  into  the  supervisor’s 
office,  the  one-storied  buildings  are  reached.  Each  of 
these  has  provision  for  twenty-six  patients  and  six 
attendants,  and  every  arrangement  for  their  comfort. 
The  rooms  are  here  on  one  side  of  a  corridor  ten  feet 
wide,  and  at  the  end  of  each  of  those  running  towards 
the  east  is  a  cross  hall,  in  which  are  three  rooms  in¬ 
tended  particularly  for  patients  who  from  any  cause  may 
require  special  seclusion.  One  of  the  main  halls  is  used 
for  dining,  and  the  other  as  a  sitting-room.  Between 
the  dining-halls  of  these  two  wards  (the  seventh  and 
eighth),  and  made  private  by  sliding  doors,  are  four 
rooms  intended  for  excited  patients,  who  have  special 
attendants.  Opposite  these  last  is  a  room  110  by  14 
feet,  with  an  arched  ceiling  15  feet  high,  with  skylights 
and  windows  out  of  reach,  intended  to  be  used  as  a  kind 
of  gymnasium,  and  accessible  either  from  the  adjacent 
garden  and  yards,  or  directly  from  the  wards;  and  in 
the  story  below  this  is  a  room  of  the  same  size,  in  which 
are  two  fine  bowling-alleys,  with  reading-tables,  &c. 
Both  these  rooms  may  be  well  lighted  with  gas,  and 
warmed  by  steam-pipe,  so  that  they  can  be  comfortably 
used  in  the  evening  as  well  as  by  day,  and  in  all  kinds 
of  weather. 

The  arrangement  of  these  one-storied  buildings  makes 
for  each,  two  very  pleasant  yards,  in  size  110  by  54  feet, 
surrounded  by  broad  brick  pavements,  and  having  grass 
in  the  centre,  with  an  open  iron  palisade  in  front,  giving 
a  distinct  though  sufficiently  distant  view  of  two  of  the 
most  travelled  roads  in  the  vicinity.  There  is  also  a 
yard,  343  by  72  feet,  adjoining  each  sixth  ward,  fitted 
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up  as  the  others,  and  planted  with  shade-trees.  Brick 
pavements  also  surround  the  entire  building,  making, 
with  those  just  referred  to  and  those  in  front,  a  continu¬ 
ous  walk  of  6,152  feet. 

Entrance.  —  The  entrance  to  “the  department  for 
males,”  as  before  mentioned,  is  from  Forty-ninth  Street, 
between  Market  and  Haverford  streets.  The  gatekeep¬ 
er’s  lodge  has  two  comfortable  rooms  on  the  north,  while 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gateway  is  a  dead-room,  and 
another' for  tools  used  about  the  grounds.  Brick  paths 
on  either  side  of  the  main  roadway  lead  to  the  centre 
building,  and  the  space  in  front,  planted  with  evergreen 
and  ornamental  trees,  and  having  a  fountain  in  the 
central  grass-plat,  is  325  by  175  feet.  From  the  front 
platform  eight  steps  lead  up  to  the  vestibule,  and  seven 
steps  inside  of  the  building  to  the  level  of  the  principal 
floor.  Visitors  passing  into  the  centre  building  may  go 
out  upon  a  pleasant  balcony  on  its  eastern  side,  and 
overlook  the  improvements  in  that  direction,  but  they 
cannot  pass  through  the  grounds. 

Ten  steps  descend  from  the  roadway  to  the  pavement 
around  the  basement,  which,  except  immediately  at  the 
front  of  the  centre,  where  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wide 
area,  with  sodded  banks,  is  everywhere  above  ground. 

There  is  also  a  gate  on  Market  Street,  near  the  en¬ 
gine-house,  used  for  bringing  in  coal  or  other  hea\7 
articles,  and  another  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  grounds, 
for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the  hospital  only. 

Engine-House  and  Laundry. — The  engine-house,  71 
feet  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  hospital  building,  is  a 
substantial  stone  structure,  70  by  64  feet,  and  two 
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stones  in  height.  The  character  of  the  ground  is  such 
that  carts  drive  into  the  second  story  to  discharge  the 
coal  directly  into  the  vaults  below,  and  the  level  of  the 
railroad  in  the  cellar  of  the  hospital  brings  it  upon  the 
second  floor  of  the  engine-house. 

The  first  story,  on  the  level  of  the  ground  on  its 
southern  and  eastern  side,  contains  vaults  capable  of 
containing  near  500  tons  of  coal.  Adjoining  these  vaults 
is  the  boiler-room,  30  by  17  feet,  and  opening  into  the 
engineer’s  work-room,  in  which  will  be  placed  lathes, 
grindstones,  pipe  cutting  machines,  &c.,  driven  by  the 
engines  which  are  in  the  engine-room,  23  by  19  feet  in 
size,  and  separated  from  the  last  by  a  glass  partition  ; 
while  further  west,  also  separated  by  glazed  windows 
and  doors,  is  the  fan-room  and  the  tower  for  supplying 
fresh  air  to  the  main  duct,  which  leads  from  it,  through 
the  entire  building.  The  height  of  ceiling  in  this  story 
is  17  feet,  and  it  is  arched  over  the  engine-room  and 
the  engineer’s  work-room,  so  as  to  give  a  proper  sup¬ 
port  to  the  stone  floor  of  the  room  above.  In  the 
second  story  of  this  building,  into  which  the  railroad 
passes,  is  the  wash-room,  27  by  24  feet;  the  room  for 
assorting  and  folding  clothes,  24  by  14  feet;  the  man¬ 
gle-room,  43  by  feet;  the  drying-closet,  occupying  a 
space  26  by  13  feet;  a  water-closet;  and  a  large  room 
over  the  coal-vaults  and  boilers,  surrounded  by  movable 
blinds,  and  intended  for  drying  clothes  without  the  use 
of  artificial  heat,  for  making  soap,  &c. 

The  Carpenter  Shop,  36  by  50  feet,  is  of  frame,  two 
stories  high,  and  45  feet  from  the  engine-house,  from 
which  steam  may  be  taken  for  warming  it  in  winter. 
It  has  two  rooms  below,  and  a  single  large  one  above. 
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The  Carriage-House  and  Stables  make  a  neat  stone 
structure,  57  by  36  feet,  and  two  stories  high.  It  has 
accommodations  for  six  horses  and  as’  many  cows,  and 
the  carriages  required  for  the  different  purposes  of  the 
institution.  The  lower  floor  is  of  cement,  brick,  or  blue 
stone.  The  piggery  is  in  the  yard  in  the  rear  of  the 
stables,  and  there  is  a  carriage-yard  in  front,  both  being 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall. 

Size  of  Rooms. — The  height  of  the  ceilings  through¬ 
out  the  building,  and  the  size  of  the  parlors  and  of  all 
the  rooms  in  the  centre  building,  have  been  already 
given.  The  ordinary  sizes  of  the  patients’  lodging- 
rooms  is  9  by  11  feet,  while  there  are  some  in  each 
ward  of  a  much  larger  size,  many  of  which  have  com¬ 
municating  doors,  and  are  intended  for  patients  who 
desire  a  parlor  as  well  as  a  chamber,  or  for  those  hav¬ 
ing  special  attendants.  The  parlors  in  the  first  and 
third  wards  are  33  by  24  feet,  and  in  the  second, 
fourth,  and  sixth  they  are  23  by  30  feet.  The  dining¬ 
rooms  are  generally  23  by  17  feet.  The  bath-rooms 
are  mostly  9  by  11  feet.'  Sixteen  rooms  in  each  one 
storied  building  have  water-closets  in  them,  firmly 
secured,  and  with  a  strong  downward  draught.  The 
sides  of  doors  and  windows  in  patients’  rooms  are  gene¬ 
rally  rounded,  by  being  built  of  brick  made  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  and  smoothly  plastered. 

Windows  and  Window  Guards. — The  windows  in  pa¬ 
tients’  rooms  are  almost  universally  6  feet  by  2  feet  9 
inches,  having  twenty  lights  of  glass,  6  by  17  inches, 
in  each.  In  the  front  wings  adjoining  the  centre,  and 
in  the  third  story  of  the  return  wings,  both  sash  are  of 
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cast-iron,  secured  in  wooden  frames,  so  arranged  as  to 
balance  each  other,  rising  and  falling  only  to  the  extent 
of  five  and  a  half  inches,  and  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  for  guards.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  return 
wings,  and  in  the  one-storied  buildings,  the  windows 
are  of  the  same  size,  have  the  upper  sash  of  cast-iron', 
and  immovable,  the  lower  being  of  wood,  rising  to  its 
full  extent,  and  protected  by  an  ornamental  wrought- 
iron  guard,  securely  fastened  on  the  outside.  A  few 
rooms  in  each  one-story  building  have  small  windows 
out  of  reach  of  their  occupants,  and  intended  for  the 
temporary  seclusion  of  very  violent  or  mischievous  pa¬ 
tients.  In  other  parts,  as  well  as  in  this,  wire  screens 
inside  of  the  rooms  are  occasionally  used  to  protect 
glass,  and  ornamental  wire-work  is  adopted  in  some  of 
the  parlors,  at  the  ends  of  corridors,  and  in  other  simi¬ 
lar  positions,  as  a  guard  outside  of  the  windows. 

Doors. — ;The  doors  throughout  are  made  of  the  best 
white  pine  lumber.  In  the  wards  they  are  II  inches 
thick,  6  feet  8  inches  high  by  2  feet  7  inches  wide. 
Each  door  has  eight  panels  in  it,  one  of  which  makes  a 
hinged  wicket,  and  what  is  commonly  known  as  bead 
and  butt,  very  substantially  put  together,  and  wherever 
special  strength  is  required  it  is  obtained  by  transverse 
pieces  of  iron  let  into  the  wood,  or  by  plates  of  boiler- 
iron  screwed  on,  and  painted  so  as  to  resemble  an  ordi¬ 
nary  door.  Each  door  has  a  good  dead-lock  to  it,  and 
occasionally  a  mortise-bolt  is  added.  Over  each  door 
is  an  unglazed  sash,  31  by  17  inches,  covered  with 
fine  wire  on  the  inside,  or  a  space  31  by  5  inches,  which 
can  be  filled  up  at  pleasure  by  a  tight  board  or  by  wire. 
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Lift  hinges  have  been  used  for  all  these  doors,  which  for 
patient’s  lodging-rooms  always  open  into  the  corridors. 

Floors. — The  floors  throughout  are  of  the  best  yellow 
pine,  cut  to  order  in  Florida,  and  piled  up  on  the  grounds 
two  years  before  it  was  used.  The  boards  are  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  thick,  varying  in  width  from  two  and  a 
quarter  to  four  inches,  and  put  down  with  secret  nailing. 
Counter-ceiling  is  everywhere  used.  The  only  exception 
to  this  kind  of  flooring  is  in  the  two  kitchens,  the  scul¬ 
lery,  a  space  in  the  basement  hall  in  front,  the  bake- 
room,  all  the  sink,  water-closet,  and  wash-rooms,  the 
line  between  different  wards,  the  entrance  to  the  stair¬ 
ways,  and  the  main  wash-room  in  the  engine-house, 
which  are  of  brown  German  flagstones,  laid  on  brick 
arches ;  the  engineer’s  work-room,  which  is  paved  with 
brick ;  the  front  of  the  boiler-room,  which  is  of  iron  and 
blue  stone  flagging ;  and  the  engine-room,  one  sink-room, 
and  all  the  ward  stairways,  which  are  of  slate,  admirably 
adapted  to  such  a  purpose,  and  from  the  quarries  of 
Eleazer  Jones  &  Co.,  at  East  Granville,  N.  Y.,  and 
which  has  also  been  used  extensively  for  window-sills, 
stairways,  and  other  purposes. 

Stairways. — All  the  stairways  in  those  parts  of  the 
building  occupied  by  patients  are  fire-proof.  The  frame¬ 
work  is  of  cast-iron,  built  into  the  brickwork  on  each 
side,  and  covered  with  slate,  which  has  many  advantages. 
The  rise  of  these  steps  is  only  seven  inches,  and  there 
are  platforms  every  five  or  six  steps,  with  convenient 
hand-rails  on  both  sides,  from  top  to  bottom.  They  are 
all  well  lighted  by  windows  by  day  and  by  gas  at  night. 
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The  well  around  which  the  stairs  wind  is  used  for  hat 
or  coat-rooms,  for  the  different  stories. 

Plastering. ^ — The  inside  plastering  is  what  is  called 
hard  finish,  composed  of  lime  and  sand,  without  plaster 
of  Paris,  except  for  ceilings,  and  well  trowelled.  This 
finish  admits  of  being  scrubbed  for  years  without  injury, 
and  is  at  all  times  ready  for  painting.  The  outside  of 
the  building  is  roughcast,  the  material  used  being  the 
pulverized  stone  of  which  the  house  is  built  and  lime, 
to  which  an  agreeable  shade  of  color  is  given  by  a  sand 
obtained  in  Montgomery  County.  Hydraulic  cement  is 
used  near  the  ground  in  certain  positions,  in  many  of 
the  sink  and  wash-rooms,  in  the  kitchen  and  sculler v. 
in  the  main  wash-room,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  wash-boards  in  many  of  the  ward  corridors  and 
patients’  chambers. 

Eoofing. — The  roof  is  of  Pennsylvania  slate,  fastened 
on  lath,  and  plastered  with  hair  mortar  on  the  under 
and  upper  edges  and  on  the  joints  of  the  slate.  The 
pitch  is  one-fourth  of  the  span.  The  water  from  the 
roof  is  carried  off,  through  four  inch  cast-iron  pipes  in¬ 
side  of  the  building,  and  easily  accessible,  into  large 
drains  leading  into  the  main  culvert. 

Sewerage. — The  main  culvert  is  2,032  feet  in  length. 
It  is  85  inches  from  top  to  bottom  in  the  clear,  built  of 
brick  laid  in  hydraulic  cement,  egg-shaped,  the  smaller 
part  being  at  the  bottom.  Beginning  near  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  north  return  wing  and  one-storied  build¬ 
ings,  at  which  point  it  receives  various  pipes  from  the 
adjacent  wards,  it  passes  under  the  main  chimney,  by 
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the  engine-house  and  barn,  and  extends  to  Mill  Creek, 
into  which  it  discharges  just  before  it  reaches  Market 
Street.  Through  this  culvert  all  the  drainage  from  the 
building  and  much  of  the  grounds  is  carried  off,  being 
intersected  by  branch  culverts  at  various  points  in  its 
course. 

Bath-rooms,  Water-closets,  &c.— There  are  twenty- 
one  bath-rooms  and  as  many  water-closets  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  in  addition  to  those  in  the  patients’  rooms.  Six¬ 
teen  are  in  the  wards.  Each  bath-room  has  in  it  a 
cast-iron  bath-tub,  covered  with  zinc  paint,  and  with 
improved  arrangements  for  the  admission  and  discharge 
of  water  through  the  bottom.  In  addition  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  hot  air  flue,  there  is  a  coil  of  steampipe  for  direct 
radiation  in  each,  so  that  when  hot  baths  are  used  the 
temperature  of  the  room  may  be  made  so  high  as  to 
prevent  the  sensation  of  chilliness,  when  coming  from 
the  water.  The  waterpipes  in  these  rooms  are  generally 
of  galvanized  iron,  left  exposed,  so  as  to  be  readily  ac¬ 
cessible,  and  passing  from  story  to  story,  through  cast¬ 
ings  made  for  the  purpose,  so  that  in  case  of  leakage 
the  ceilings  may  not  be  injured. 

The  water-closets  are  of  cast-iron  enamelled,  have  no 
traps,  but  are  open,  so  as  to  have  a  constant  downward 
draught  of  air  through  them  into  the  main  chimney,  as 
have  all  the  sinks,  bath-tubs,  &:c.,  in  the  whole  establish¬ 
ment.  The  water  is  let  on  by  the  opening  of  the  door. 

The  wash-basins  in  the  wash-rooms  are  of  marble, 
with  strong  swing-cocks.  The  sinks  are  of  cast-iron, 
and  have  hot  and  cold  water  at  each.  There  is  also  an 
iron  hopper  to  each,  and  into  which  the  slops,  &c.,  are 
emptied.  There  are  permanent  fixtures  for  securing 
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the  towels  in  each  wash-room.  The  drying-closets  are 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  a  bed,  and,  like  the  closets 
for  buckets,  &c.,  have  flues  leading  into  and  from  them, 
and  thus  secure  a  direct  communication  with  the  fan 
below  and  the  ventilating  ducts  above.  All  these  ar¬ 
rangements  in  each  ward  are  clustered  together,  and 
have  scarcely  any  wood  in  any  part  to  absorb  moisture 
or  retain  unpleasant  odors. 

Supply  of  Water. —The  new  hospital  is  supplied 
with  water  from  a  well  25  feet  in  diameter,  containing 
50,000  gallons,  and  into  which,  as  measured  at  the  driest 
period  of  the  last  year,  is  a  daily  flow  of  30,000  gallons 
of  excellent  water.  There  is  also  a  constant  small 
stream  of  spring-water  passing  near  the  well,  which  can 
at  any  time  be  turned  into  it.  By  means  of  one  of 
Worthington^s  combined  direct  acting  steam-pumps, 
capable  of  raising  10,000  gallons  per  hour,  this  water 
is  forced  through  708  feet  of  six-inch  cast-iron  pipe  into 
the  four  boiler-iron  tanks  in  the  dome,  and  from  which 
it  is  distributed  through  the  entire  building.  These 
tanks  are  103  feet  above  the  well,  and  contain  21,000 
gallons.  They  are  so  arranged  that  one  or  all  may  be 
used  at  pleasure,  have  overflows,  and  pipes  through 
which  they  may  have  the  sediment  washed  out  when¬ 
ever  deemed  desirable.  The  elevation  of  these  tanks 
is  sufficient  to  secure  the  feeding  of  the  steam-boilers 
when  carrying  a  pressure  of  forty  pounds  to  the  inch. 
These  tanks  were  made  at  the  works,  and  put  in  place 
before  the  roof  was  on  the  building.  It  is  intended 
that  they  shall  always  be  about  full  of  water,  and  a 
small  pipe  leading  from  them  to  the  engine-house  tells 
the  engineer  on  duty  when  that  is  the  case.  There  is 
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also  in  the  engine-room,  a  single  Worthington  steam- 
pump,  capable  of  raising  5,000  gallons  per  hour,  and 
intended  to  prevent  any  possible  deficiency  of  water, 
should  an  accident  happen  to  the  larger  engine.  The 
rule  is  that  both  should  be  used  some  part  of  every  day, 
so  that  in  case  of  emergency  there  may  never  be  a 
doubt  of  their  being  in  working  order. 

The  tank  for  supplying  the  centre  building  with  hot 
water  is  12  feet  in  length  and  23  inches  in  diameter, 
and  is  placed  above  the  cooking*  range,  the  heat  being 
supplied  through  circulating  pipe  from  a  water-back 
behind  one  of  the  range  fires,  and  is  abundant  for  all 
purposes.  The  supply  of  hot  water  for  the  wards  is 
derived  from  six  iron  tanks,  placed  in  the  most  conve¬ 
nient  points  in  the  cellar,  in  v/hich  situations  they  are 
easily  accessible,  and  leakages  can  do  little  injury  to  the 
building.  The  heat  is  derived  from  steam  coils  coming 
from  the  summer  pipe  (as  it  is  called),  used  for  cooking 
and  all  other  purposes  except  warming  the  building. 
The  large  steam-boilers  at  the  engine-house  are  supplied 
with  hot  water  by  the  condensed  steam  used  in  heating, 
which  ordinarily  returns  to  them  by  gravity;  but  when 
it 'does  not,  is  received  into  an  iron  tank,  and  forced 
into  them  by  a  small  steam-pump.  The  laundry  has 
hot  water  from  a  large  tank  placed  in  the  oven  which 
covers  the  boilers,  and  through  which  the  exhaust  steam 
from  the  engines  and  pumps  can  be  made  to  pass  when¬ 
ever  desired,  and  which  may  be  also  used  for  feeding 
the  large  boilers.  There  are  three  wells  of  excellent 
water  besides,  at  convenient  points  near  the  building, 
and  which  supplied  all  the  water  required  in  its  erec¬ 
tion.  A  fourth  is  now  being  sunk  near  the  stables. 
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Lighting. — The  hospital  is  lighted  by  gas  from  the 
city  works  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Schuylkill. 
The  fine  meter,  from  Code,  Hopper  &  Gratz,  is  placed 
in  the  engine-room,  and  a  record  is  made  every  morning 
of  the  consumption  during  the  preceding  night.  Stop¬ 
cocks  are  placed  at  convenient  points  for  checking  the 
fiow  of  gas  through  the  main  pipes,  and  the  ordinary 
kinds  of  fixtures  have  been  adopted  throughout  the 
building.  The  gas  is  also  used  for  experimental  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  lecture-room,  and  for  boiling  water,  &c.,  in 
the  medical  ofiice. 

.Furniture.— The  furniture  is  intended  to  be  neat 
and  plain,  but  of  a  comfortable  and  substantial  character, 
the  amount  in  the  various  apartments  being  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  patients 
occupying  them.  Carpets  of  some  kind  generally  cover 
the  parlors,  and  some  portions  of  the  corridors  and 
chambers.  Wardrobes,  tables,  mirrors,  and  other  con¬ 
veniences  are  frequently  added  to  the  bedsteads,  which 
are  of  various  kinds,  mostly  of  wood,  but  many  are  of 
wrought  or  cast-iron,  painted  of  a  light  color,  a  few  of 
which  last  are  secured  to  the  fioor. 

Heating  and  Ventilation. — There  is  no  fire  used  in 
any  part  of  the  hospital  for  heating,  although  provision 
for  open  fires  has  been  made  in  all  the  parlors  and  in 
many  of  the  other  large  rooms,  should  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  ever  be  deemed  desirable.  The  only  fires  kept  up 
in  the  building  are  those  in  the  kitchens,  bake  and 
ironing-rooms. 

In  the  boiler-room  at  the  engine-house  there  are  three 
large  tubular  boilers.  Each  of  these  has  a  furnace  5 
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feet  3  inches  wide  by  5  feet  3  inches  long,  and  7  feet  4 
inches  high.  The  shell  is  17  feet  8  inches  long  by  4 
feet  6  inches  in  diameter.  Combustion  chamber  4  feet 
lone:,  and  98  tubes  inches  in  diameter  and  11  feet 
long.  The  total  heating  surface  for  each  is  744  square 
feet.  The  grate  surface  is  20  i  square  feet.  The  escap¬ 
ing  gases  enter  a  common  flue,  and  the  draft  can  be 
regulated  by  a  damper  at  the  back  end  of  each  boiler, 
or  the  supply  of  air  graduated  by  a  register  in  the  ash¬ 
pit  door. 

These  boilers  furnish  steam  for  war  mins:  the  entire 
hospital,  and  for  driving  all  the  machinery,  pumping 
water,  for  ventilation,  washing,  cooking,  &c.  They  are 
so  arranged  that  one  or  all  may  be  used  at  pleasure, 
either  for  heating  or  driving  the  machinery.  The  steam 
is  carried  from  them  in  a  five  inch  welded  iron  pipe, 
and  after  reaching  the  hospital  building,  it  is  distributed 
in  eighty-three  air-chambers,  placed  in  its  cellar,  with 
direct  flues  leading  from  them  to  the  apartments  above. 
The  gases  from  the  boiler  fires  pass  through  an  under¬ 
ground  flue,  four  feet  wide  and  six  feet  high,  a  distance 
of  557  feet,  rising  31  feet  in  its  course,  till  it  comes  to 
the  foot  of  the  main  chimney,  which  is  78  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  chimney  is  built  double, 
the  interior  being  round,  formed  of  hard  brick,  without 
parging,  six  feet  in  diameter  in  the  clear  from  bottom 
to  top,  the  latter  being  formed  of  cast-iron,  while  the 
foundation  is  of  pointed  stone-work  to  a  height  of  eleven 
feet,  and  the  remainder  of  pressed  brick.  The  under¬ 
ground  flue  alluded  to  contains  the  main  steampipe 
until  it  reaches  the  nearest  point  of  the  building,  and 
also  that  portion  of  it  which  is  carried  to  the  north 
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section  of  the  hospital,  and  is  immediately  over  the 
main  culvert. 

This  chimney  is  made  the  ventilating  power  for 
securing  a  strong  downward  draft  of  air  through  all  the 
water-closets,  urinals,  sinks,  and  bath-tubs  in  the  entire 
establishment,  and  for  this  reason  is  placed  in  a  central 
position  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  building.  The  coils 
for  heating  are  composed  of  welded  iron  pipes,  three- 
quarters  or  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  in  two  sections 
in  all  the  air-chambers,  so  that  one  or  both  mav  be 
used,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

In  the  engine-room  are  two  horizontal  high  pressure 
steam-engines,  of  fine  finish,  from  the  works  of  I.  P. 
Morris  &  Co.  They  are  exactly  alike,  each  having  a 
cylinder  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  stroke  of  24 
inches.  They  are  so  arranged  that  either  may  be  sub- 
stituted  for  the  other,  and  one  may  be  made  to  do  the 
work  of  both  in  case  of  emergency.  Ordinarily  one 
drives  the  fan,  and  is  therefore  a  part  of  the  ventilating 
apparatus,  while  the  second  drives  all  the  other  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  fan,  made  by  Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.,  is  of 
cast-iron,  its  extreme  diameter  being  16  feet,  and  its 
greatest  width  4  feet.  It  is  driven  directly  from  the 
shaft  of  the  engine,  and  its  revolutions  vary  from  30  to 
60  per  minute,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
house.  The  fresh  air  is  received  from  a  tower,  40.  feet 
high,  so  that  all  surface  exhalations  are  avoided,  and  is 
then  driven  through  a  duct,  which  at  its  commencement 
is  Sh  by  10 2  feet,  into  the  extreme  parts  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  From  the  cold  air-duct,  openings  lead  into  the 
different  warm  air-chambers,  which  in  the  one-storied 
buildings  are  covered  with  slate;  but  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  hospital  these  chambers  and  air-ducts  are  arched 
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with  brick,  laid  with  smooth  joints.  The  warm  air  in 
nearly  all  cases  is  admitted  near  the  floor,  and  the  ven¬ 
tilators  open  near  the  ceiling,  always  in  the  interior 
walls.  The  only  exception  to  this  arrangement  is  in 
the  one-storied  buildings,  in  which,  in  the  patients’ 
rooms,  the  warm  air  is  admitted  above,  and  the  venti¬ 
lators  are  taken  off  near  the  floor.  All  the  ventilating 
flues  terminate  in  the  attic  in  close  ducts, .  either  of 
brick  or  wood,  smoothly  plastered,  increasing  in  size 
about  thirty  per  cent,  more  rapidly  than  the  capacity  of 
the  flues  entering  them,  and  by  which,  through  the  dif¬ 
ferent  belvederes  on  the  roof,  they  communicate  with 
the  external  atmosphere.  In  the  centre  building  the 
ventilation  is  through  the  main  dome. 

All  the  pipe  used  for  heating  and  water,  the  batli 
flxtures  and  water-closets,  were  made  at  the  works  of 
Morris,  Tasker  &  Co. — and  the  entire  apparatus  was 
arranged  and  put  up  by  the  institution,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  building  superintendent.  There  is  no  leaden 
pipe  used  in  the  building. 

Cooking  and  Distribution  of  Food.— All  the  cook¬ 
ing  is  done  in  the  central  kitchen,  which  has  in  it  a 
large  range,  with  two  fires  and  three  ovens,  a  rotary 
roaster,  a  double  iron  steamer  containing  ninety  gallons, 
a  smaller  one,  iron  outside  and  copper- tinned  on  the  in¬ 
side,  containing  forty-five  gallons,  and  six  of  tin  for 
vegetables,  besides  the  vessels  for  tea  and  coffee.  The 
food  prepared  in  this  room  is  put  into  closed  tin  boxes, 
which  are  lowered  by  a  dumb-waiter  to  the  car  standing 
on  the  track  of  the  railroad,  where  it  passes  under  the 
kitchen,  and  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  bottom  of  the  va¬ 
rious  dumb-waiters,  which  lead  directlv  to  the  different 
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diniiig-Tooms  above,  of  -wliicb,  as  before  remarked,  there 
is  one  for  each  ward.  Each  dining-room  has  a  steam- 
table,  with  carving  dishes  on  it,  and  abundant  provision 
for  keeping  meats  and  vegetables  warm  as  long  as  may 
be  desired.  The  dumb-waiters  are  all  controlled  by  the 
person  having  charge  of  the  railroad;  they  are  moved 
by  a  crank  and  wheel,  and  wire-rope  is  substituted  for 
that  commonly  adopted. 

The  railroad  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  distributing  food.  By  its  use  a  meal  may  be 
delivered  in  all  the  ward  dining-rooms  (eight  in  number) 
on  one  side- — the  extreme  ones  being  580  feet  distant- 
in  ten  minutes  after  leaving  the  kitchen,  or  for  the 
whole  sixteen  in  twenty  minutes.  It  also  forms  a  very 
convenient  mode  of  transporting  articles  from  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  building  to  another,  carrying  clothing  to  and 
from  the  laundry,  and  gives  a  protected  passage-way 
ill  going  from  the  centre  building  to  the  engine-house, 
barn,  and  workshop,  and  for  persons  visiting  their  friends 
in  the  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  wards. 

Provision’  against  Fire.— As  already  mentioned,  no 
fires  are  required  in  the  building  for  warming  it,  and 
gas  is  used  for  lighting.  Wherever  one  wing  comes  in 
contact  with  another,  or  with  the  centre  building,  all 
the  openings  in  the  walls,  which  extend  up  through  the 
slate  roof,  have  iron  doors  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
wooden  ones,  and  which  may  be  closed  at  pleasure.  The 
floors  of  the  kitchen  and  bake-room,  in  which  alone  fire 
is  used,  are  of  German  flagstone  laid  on  brick  arches, 
and  all  the  stairways  in  the  wings  are  fire-proof.  It  is 
intended  that  there  should  always  be  about  20,000  gal- 
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Ions  of  water  in  the  tanks  in  the  dome  of  the  centre 
building,  and  15,000  gallons  per  hour  may  be  placed 
.  there  by  the  pumping-engines.  A  standpipe  connected 
with  this  resei’Toir  passes  into  every  story  and  into  every 
ward,  in  all  of  which  it  is  intended  to  have  a  piece  of 
hempen  hose  constantly  attached,  so  that  by  simply  turn¬ 
ing  a  stopcock,  water  may  be  put  on  a  fire  almost  as 
soon  as  discovered.  A  steam-pipe  also  passes  up  into 
the  attic  of  each  wing,  and  as  one  of  the  large  boilers  is 
constantly  fired  up,  steam  may  at  any  moment  be  let 
into  the  building  by  simply  turning  a  valve  in  the  cel¬ 
lar.  Hose  is  also  kept  near  the  steam-pumps,  so  that 
it  may  be  promptly  attached,  and  water  thrown  on  the 
barn,  carpenter  shop,  engine-house,  and  contiguous  parts 
of  the  hospital.  A  watchman  is  constantly  passing 
through  the  house  at  nio^ht,  and  by  means  of  two  of 
Harris’  watch-clocks,  as  made  by  H.  B.  Ames,  of  Xew 
York,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining,  not  only  how 
often  each  ward  is  visited,  but  almost  the  moment  the 
visit  was  made,  and  of  course  the  time  taken  in  passing 
from  one  ward  to  another. 

Laundry  Arrangements.  —  The  clothing,  bedding, 
&c.,  collected  in  the  different  wards,  after  being  sent  to 
the  cellar,  are  conveyed  from  that  point  by  the  railroad 
to  the  room  for  assorting  clothes  in  the  engine-house, 
and  thence  into  the  large  wash-room,  in  which,  besides 
the  usual  washing,  rinsing,  and  blue  tubs  and  soap  vat, 
is  one  .of  the  valuable  Shaker  washing-machines,  in 
which  six  different  kinds  of  clothes  can  be  washed  at 
the  same  time,  and  a  centrifugal  wringer,  both  of  which 
are  driven  by  one  of  the  steam-engines.  From  the 
wrino^er  the  washed  articles  are  taken  to  the  drvinor- 
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closet,  in  which,  by  means  of  the  heat  derived  from  the 
exhaust  steam  from  the  engines  passing  through  a  large 
amount  of  cast-iron  pipe,  and  fresh  air  from  the  fan, 
they  are  in  a  very  few  minutes  made  ready  for  the  man¬ 
gle  (also  driven  by  steam  power),  or  folded  and  taken 
by  the  railroad  to  the  ironing-room  near  the  centre 
building,  to  which  they  are  raised  by  the  dumb-waiter 
already  referred  to,  or  are  sent  directly  to  the  principal 
clothes-room,  from  which  they  are  distributed  by  the 
same  route,  as  they  may  be  required  in  the  wards.  All 
the  divisions  of  the  washing-machine,  of  the  rinsing  and 
washing  tubs,  have  hot  and  cold  water  and  steam  intro¬ 
duced  directly  into  them,  and  the  water  from  them  all 
is  carried  off  under  the  stone  floor  of  the  room  to  one 
of  the  iron  columns  below,  through  which  it  passes  into 
the  culvert  on  the  outside  of  the  building. 

Pleasure  Grounds,  Gardens,  and  Yards. — This  new 
hospital  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  its  pleasure  grounds, 
embracing  about  fifty  acres,  and  from  most  parts  of 
which  are  fine  views  of  the  surrounding  country  ;  the 
boundary  wall  being  so  arranged,  from  the  natural  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  ground,  or  made  so  by  excavations,  that 
little  of  it  can  be  seen  from  any  part  of  the  building 
that  is  occupied  by  patients.  There  are  two  pleasant 
groves  of  natural  forest  trees  within  the  inclosure,  and 
several  hundred  others,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  that 
have  already  been  planted  or  collected  for  the  purpose, 
will  give  an  ample  amount  of  shaded  drives  and  walks. 
A  carriage-road  has  already  been  made  on  the  inside  of 
the  wall,  throughout  its  extent,  and  winding  by  the 
gardens  and  terraces  around  the  buildings,  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  two  miles  long.  The  foot-walks  are  not  to 
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be  less  extensive,  and  the  brick  pavements  about  the 
building  have  been  already  mentioned.  There  are  also, 
as  may  be  remembered,  three  pleasant  yards  on  each 
side  of  the  building,  and  connected  directly  with  the 
adjacent  wards. 

The  vegetable  garden  will  contain  about  eight  acres, 
and  is  in  full  view  from  the  north  side  of  the  building. 
Flower  borders  have  been  made  near  to  and  around  the 
entire  structure.  The  only  fences  inside  of  the  inclo¬ 
sure  are  to  give  privacy  to  the  patients  in  the  yards,  or 
to  prevent  those  walking  about  the  grounds  from  ap¬ 
proaching  certain  parts  of  the  building. 

Mean^  of  Occupation  and  Amusement. — As  the  pe¬ 
cuniary  means  of  an  institution  are  enlarged,  so,  under 
a  judicious  administration,  may  be,  almost  indefinitely, 
the  modes  of  giving  patients  useful  employment,  and 
ministering  to  their  instruction  and  amusement.  A 
brief  recapitulation  of  what  are  here  recognized  and 
used,  may  not  be  inappropriate  in  this  connection. 

Beginning  with  moderate  and  regulated  labor  in  the 
open  air,  in  assisting  to  cultivate  the  farm  and  garden 
and  to  keep  the  grounds  in  order,  may  be  added  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  plants  and  flowers,  employment  in  the  work¬ 
shop,  carpentering,  joining,  mattress-making,  broom¬ 
making,  or  any  other  mechanical  occupation  to  whicli 
the  patients  may  be  accustomed,  and  which  is  suitable 
for  them:  walking  in  the  open  air,  inside  or  outside 
of  the  inclosure,  as  all  not  too  ill  are  expected  to  do  at 
least  twice  every  day  of  the  week  in  all  pleasant  wea¬ 
ther;  the  green-house;  visits  to  objects  of  interest  in 
the  vicinity;  riding  in  the  neighborhood  in  carriages 
kept  for  the  purpose,  or  hired  specially,  or  within  the 
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inclosure  in  the  poney  phaeton,  or  wagons  driven  by 
the  patients  or  attendants,  and  occasionally  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  excursions  through  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or 
its  vicinity  on  the  numerous  horse  railroads,  or  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  much  greater  distance  by  cars  or  steam¬ 
boats  ;  the  museums  and  reading-rooms  (two  for  each 
building),  with  their  collections  of  books,  pictures,  and 
curiosities;  a  general  library,  a  small  library  in  each 
ward,  newspapers,  and  other  periodicals ;  engravings,  ste¬ 
reoscopic  and  other  contrivances  for  showing  pictures. 
The  regular  course  of  lectures  and  evening  entertain¬ 
ments  occupy  three  evenings  of  every  week  during  nine 
months  of  the  year  at  each  building,  and  which  are 
made  up  principally  of  lectures  and  reading  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  of  exhibitions  of  very  superior  dis¬ 
solving  views,  magnified  to  eighteen  feet  in  diameter 
by  using  the  hydro-oxygen  light,  music,  and  w^hatever 
else  seems  likely  to  give  interest  to  the  course ;  various 
social  parties  among  the  patients ;  all  the  ordinary 
games,  ten  pins,  billiards,  bagatelle,  chess,  checkers, 
&c.,  in  which  patients  are  likely  to  be  interested,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  be  used  in  the  evening  as  well  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  Patients,  too,  are  encouraged  to  engage 
in  certain  kinds  of  study,  and  in  painting,  drawing 
fancy  work,  &c. ;  reading  to  the  patients  by  teachers  in 
the  different  wards,  personal  intercourse  by  the  officers 
and  others  employed  for  the  purpose. 

When  accustomed  to  such  employment,  patients  often 
assist  in  keeping  the  house  in  order,  and  are  urged  to 
become  interested  in  other  patients,  in  the  use  of  mu¬ 
sical  instruments,  taking  care  of  pet  animals,  and  what¬ 
ever  else  is  suggested  by  individual  peculiarities,  and 
comes  within  the  resources  of  the  institution.  There 
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is  also  a  circular ’railroad,  a  gymnasium  at  one  building 
and  a  calisthenium  at  the  other,  and  the  intention  is  to 
have  a  duplication  of  ^Yhateyer  is  found  desirable  in 
connection  with  each  department. 

Medical  Treatment. — Although  detailed  remarks  on 
the  medical  treatment  of  insanity  can  scarcely  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  report  like  the  present,  still,  if  no  mention 
of  the  subject  was  made,  it  might  be  regarded  as  a 
failure  to  recognize  its  importance.  A  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  all  the  cases  received,  when  carefully  exa¬ 
mined,  give  evidence  of  impaired  general  health;  and 
there  are  but  a  few  who  do  not  present  indications,  not 
only  for  a  special  regimen  and  all  the  appliances  for 
moral  or  mental  treatment,  but  also  for  the  use  of  medi¬ 
cines  of  some  kind.  While  every  case  must  be  pre¬ 
scribed  for  from  its  own  symptoms,  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  a  great  majority  require  a  tonic  and  invigor¬ 
ating  rather  than  a  depletory  course  of  treatment.  Of 
all  the  cases  that  have  been  treated  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Plospital  for  the  Insane  (three  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty  in  number),  no  one,  after  entering  the  insti¬ 
tution,  has  seemed  to  require  or  had  general  bleeding 
performed,  nor  has  a  head  ever  been  shaved,  for  the 
treatment  of  insanity.  While  cold  and  shower  baths 
have  been  almost  entirely  abandoned,  warm  or  hot  baths 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  important 
means  of  treatment. 

Cost. — Without  a  statement  of  the  cost,  no  account 
of  such  a  building  and  such  arrangements  as  have  been 
described  would  be  at  all  complete,  and  especially  not 
of  one  like  that  under  notice,  which  is  entirely  the  ofi- 
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spring  of  the  benevolence  and  liberality  of  a  community, 
a'  result  of  practical  Christianity,  and  a  generous  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  paramount  claims  which  such  afflictions 
of  our  fellow-men  have  at  all  times  upon  our  interests 
and  our  sympathies.  The  style  of  architecture  is  plain, 
and  all  useless  ornament  has  been  studiously  dispensed 
with ;  but  wherever  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  pa¬ 
tients  were  concerned,  everything  has  been  done  in  a 
thorough  manner. 

The  amount  of  money  paid  on  account  of  the  new 
building  and  its  varied  fixtures  and  arrangements,  up 
to  the  present  time,  is  $322,542  86,  and  a  further  sum 
of  about  $30,000  will  be  required  to  meet  the  other 
liabilities  that  have  been  incurred.  Of  this  total  sum, 
$20,276  28  have  been  for  the  boundary  wall  and  gate¬ 
house,  $2,241  46  for  the  carriage-house  and  stabling, 
$800  for  the  carpenter-shop,  $4,456  03  for  machinery  of 
different  kinds,  $23,612  37  for  heating  and  ventilating 
apparatus,  $15,201  47  for  grading  for  building,  planting, 
and  improving  the  grounds,  and  $10,441  73  for  furni¬ 
ture. 

Organization”. — As  heretofore,  the  government  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  twelve  managers,  who  are  elected  annually  by 
the  contributors,  give  their  services  gratuitously,  and, 
like  all  the  other  offlcers,  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  institution.  They  visit,  by  committees,  both  de¬ 
partments  on  the  7th  day  (Saturday)  of  every  week,  to 
examine  the  accounts,  receive  reports  from  the  physi¬ 
cian,  and  visit  the  wards  and  patients  as  far  as  they 
may  deem  desirable.  Since  the  opening  of  the  hospital, 
nineteen  years  ago,  these  weekly  visits  have  not  been 
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omitted  in  a  single  instance.  The  board  of  managers 
appoint  the  officers  resident  at  the  institution,  and  who 
are,  as  before  mentioned,  a  physician  in  chief,  having 
the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  both  depart¬ 
ments,  and  one  or  more  assistant  physicians,  a  steward, 
and  a  matron  at  each  building.  In  the  immediate  care 
of  the  insane,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  su¬ 
pervisors,  teachers,  or  companions  for  the  patients,  and 
not  less  than  two  attendants  for  each  ward,  which,  if 
the  house  was  entirely  full,  and  no  special  attendants 
for  single  patients  (of  which,  however,  there  are  always 
several),  would  give  one  attendant  for  every  six  or  seven 
patients.  At  night  the  care  of  the  patients  is  intrusted 
to  watchmen  or  watchwomen,  according  to  their  sex, 
and  these  come  on  duty  before  the  attendants  retire, 
and  do  not  leave  the  wards  till  they  are  up  and  engaged 
in  their  regular  morning  duties.  The  supervisors,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  night-watchers  are  expected  to  make  written 
reports  to  the  physician^  daily . 

There  are  also  employed  for  each  department,  a 
carpenter,  three  men  connected  with  the  boilers  and 
machinery,  a  gardener  and  assistants,  coachman,  gate¬ 
keeper,  &c. 

Admission  of  Patients. — This  hospital  having  no 
connection  with  any  sect,  nor  under  any  political  influ¬ 
ence,  is  resorted  to  by  persons  of  all  professions  and 
callings,  of  every  religious  denomination,  and  when  it 
has  room  receives  all  classes  of  insane  patients,  without 
regard  to  the  form  of  the  disease,  its  curability,  or  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  applicant.  Idiots,  however,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  are  not  admitted,  and  cases  of  mania- 
a-potu  are  received  only  into  the  hospital  at  Pine  and 
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Eighth  streets,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Some  one 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  gives  the  order  of  ad¬ 
mission;  but  before  doing  so,  a  certificate  of  insanity 
from  some  respectable  graduate  of  medicine  is  always 
required,  as  well  as  a  request  for  the  reception  of  the 
patient,  and  security  from  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  or 
its  vicinity,  for  the  payment  of  all  expenses  incurred  at 
the  institution. 

The  rates  of  board  vary  according  to  the  pecuniary 
ability  of  the  applicant,  the  character  and  extent  of  ac¬ 
commodation,  and  the  amount  of  special  attendance  that 
is  desired — the  lowest  price  for  paying  patients  being 
not  any  more  than  the  actual  cost  of  support.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  who  pay  board,  a  limited  number  of  recent 
and  supposed  curable  cases,  who  are  known  as  such  only 
to  the  officers  of  the  house,  and  who  have  no  distinction 
made  in  their  treatment,  are  admitted  and  cared  for, 
without  charge  of  any  kind,  as  long  as  there  seems  to  be 
a  probability  of  their  being  restored.  The  number  on 
this  free  list  (now  46)  is  regulated  entirely  by  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  institution,  which,  as  already  stated,  come 
entirely  from  private  benevolence,  as  it  receives  no  as¬ 
sistance  of  any  kind  from  city  or  State. 

Separation  "OF  the  Sexes. — Before  closing  this  notice 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  state  that  the  completion  of  the  new 
building  allows  this  institution  to  carry  out,  under  very 
favorable  circumstances,  what  has  for  many  years  past 
been  gradually  gaining  favor  with  some  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  medical  officers  of  American  hospitals  for  the 
insane — a  provision  for  the  treatment  of  male  and  female 
patients  in  entirely  separate  buildings. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  arrangement 
in  no  way  interferes  with  the  humanizing  influence,  es¬ 
pecially  for  men,  of  suitable  associations  between  the 
sexes ;  but  intimacies  of  this  kind  between  patients 
ought  always  to  be  guarded  against.  It  certainly  will 
be  as  agreeable  and  as  profitable  to  all,  that  these  influ¬ 
ences  shall  be  exercised  by  those  who  are  of  sound  mind 
and  discreet  demeanor,  rather  than  those  whose  impaired 
intelligence  or  want  of  self-control  had  compelled  them 
to  claim  the  benefits  resulting  from  a  residence  in  the 
hospital.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  not  a  single 
advantage  in  having  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  building, 
and  it  requires  little  observation  to  know  that  there  are 
many  and  often  not  trifling  disadvantages ;  while  the 
separation  will  not  only  render  the  classification  more 
complete,  but  permit  for  both  the  removal  of  many  re¬ 
strictions  that  could  not  otherwise  be  dispensed  with. 

The  new  building  was  given  to  the  male  patients,  be¬ 
cause  in  its  construction  and  arrangements  many  things 
could  be  introduced  that  seemed  specially  desirable  for 
men,  particularly  so  in  the  work  department,  and  because 
it  could  not  be  made  to  have  quite  as  great  a  degree  of 
privacy  as  the  other,  while  there  was  a  large  amount  of 
planting  and  improving  about  its  grounds,  which  would 
give  pleasant  occupation  to  its  inmates  for  a  considerable 
time  to  come.  On  the  other  hand,  the  original  building 
was  selected  for  the  female  patients,  among  other  rea¬ 
sons,  because  the  proposed  improvements  would  give  it 
greatly  increased  cheerfulness  and  comfort;  that  it  must 
always  have  more  privacy ;  that  its  grounds  were  more 
highly  improved ;  that  the  trees  were  more  fully  matured ; 
aud  it  was  also  felt  that  from  the  greater  care,  as  well  as 
more  gentle  use  it  would  receive,  no  very  long  period 
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would  elapse  before  the  two  houses  would  appear  as 
though  they  had  been  in  use  about  the  same  length  of 
time. 

As  soon  as  the  repairs  and  improvements  now  in  pro¬ 
gress  at  the  department  for  females  are  completed,  it  is 
believed  the  two  will  in  most  respects  be  about  equal 
in  comfort  and  efficiency ;  that  nearly  the  same  number 
of  patients  can  be  provided  for  in  each  (250  in  that  for 
males,  and  225  in  that  for  females) ;  and  that  with  the 
many  advantages  not  heretofore  possessed,  the  institu¬ 
tion  will  be  able  to  do  its  full  share  in  promoting  a  real 
advance  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  and  a  general 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  insane. 


At  the  date  of  the  last  report  there  were  230  patients 
in  the  Institution,  since  which,  171  have  been  admitted, 
and  147  have  been  discharged  or  died,  leaving  254 
under  care  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  total  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  during 
the  year  was  401.  The  highest  number  at  any  one 
time  was  258;  the  lowest  w^as  230;  and  the  average 
number  under  treatment  during  the  whole  period  was 
244. 

The  number  of  males  in  the  house  during  the  year 
was  209,  and  the  number  of  females  was  192.  The 
highest  number  of  males  at  any  one  time  was  136,  and 
the  highest  number  of  females  was  125.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year,  there  were  115  males  and  115  females. 
At  this  date  there  are  132  males  and  122  females.  The 
'  number  of  males  admitted  during  the  year  w^as  94,  and 
of  females  77. 
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Of  the  patients  discharged  during  the  year  1859,  were 


Cured  . 

Much  improved 
Improved 
Stationary 
Died 


94 

12 

19 

8 

14 


Total 


147 


Of  the  patients  discharged  “cured,”  forty-five  were 
residents  of  the  hospital  not  exceeding  three  months; 
nineteen  between  three  and  six  months;  twenty-six 
between  six  months  and  one  year;  and  four  for  more 
than  one  year. 

Of  those  discharged  “much  improved,”  two  were 
under  treatment  less  than  three  months;  two  between 
three  and  six  months;  three  between  six  months  and 
one  year;  and  five  for  more  than  one  year. 

Of  the  “improved,”  three  were  under  care  less  than 
three  months;  four  between  three  and  six  months; 
three  between  six  months  and  one  year;  and  nine  for 
more  than  one  year. 

Of  those  discharged  and  reported  “stationary,”  one 
was  under  care  less  than  six  months;  one  between  six 
months  and  one  year;  and  six  for  a  longer  period  than 
one  year. 

Ten  males  and  four  females  have  died  during  the 
year.  Of  these  deaths,  three  resulted  from  acute  mania  ; 
two  from  the  exhaustion  induced  by  chronic  mania  and 
enfeebled  digestion;  two  from  organic  disease  (soften¬ 
ing)  of  the  brain;  three  from  tubercular  consumption; 
one  from  strangulated  hernia;  two  from  chronic  diar¬ 
rhoea;  and  one  from  chronic  dysentery. 

Of  the  patients  who  died,  four  were  admitted  for 
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mania;  two  for  melancholia;  two  for  monomania;  and 
six  of  dementia. 

Of  these  cases,  one  was  only  two  days  in  the  house; 
another  eighteen  days;  three  between  three  and  six 
months;  one  was  three  years;  one  was  seven;  one  was 
eleven ;  two  were  fifteen ;  one  was  seventeen ;  and  one 
more  than  eighteen  years. 

Premature  Pemovals. — The  number  of  premature 
removals  during  the  past  year  has  been  smaller  than 
usual. 


Statistical  Tables. — The  following  tables  present  a 
carefully  prepared  abstract  of  all  the  cases  received  into 
this  hospital  from  its  opening  in  1841,  to  the  date  of 
this  report. 


Table  I. — Showing  the  number  and  sex  of  the  admissions  and  dis¬ 
charges  since  the  opening  of  the  Hospilalj  and  of  those  remaining  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Admissions  .... 

1765 

1595 

3360 

Discharges  or  deaths  . 

1633 

1473 

3106 

Kemain  ..... 

132 

122 

254 

Table  II. — Showing  the  ages  of  3,360  patients  at  the  time  of  their 

'  admission. 


M. 

F. 

T. 

' 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Under  10 

years 

2 

2 

4 

Between  50  and  55 

117 

91 

208 

Between 

10  and  15 

4 

13 

17 

u 

55  and  60 

61 

59 

120 

u 

15  and  20 

104 

105 

209 

(( 

60  and  65 

56 

41 

97 

u 

20  and  25 

269 

234 

503 

(( 

65  and  70 

20 

31 

51 

u 

25  and  30 

283 

257 

540 

li 

70  and  75 

19 

23 

42 

(C 

30  and  35 

239 

196 

435 

ec 

75  and  80 

11 

10 

21 

(( 

35  and  40 

253 

202 

455 

(( 

80  and  85 

1 

2 

3 

a 

40  and  45 

166 

192 

358 

i( 

90  and  95 

— 

1 

1 

a 

45  and  50 

16l! 

135 

296 

t 
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Table  III. — Shoicing  the  occupation  of  1,765  male  patients. 


Farmers 

258 

Contractor 

1 

Merchants . 

159 

Author 

1 

Clerks 

132 

Tanners 

6 

j  Physicians 

38 

Artists 

15 

Lawyers 

29 

Hairdresser 

1 

Clergymen 

04) 

^  «« 

Police  Officers  . 

4 

Masons 

20 

Machinists 

oo 

!  Umbrella-makers 

3 

Plane-maker 

1 

Printers 

15 

Iron-masters 

o 

Teachers  . 

31 

Weavers 

23 

Officers  of  the  Army  . 

6 

Bricklayers 

10  ; 

“  “  Xavy  . 

i 

Brickmakers 

3  : 

Students  . 

38 

Sail-makers 

3 

“  of  Medicine  . 

13 

Cooper 

1 

of  Law 

4 

Jewellers  . 

6  : 

“  of  Divinity  . 

8  , 

:  Potter 

1 

Saddlers 

10  ! 

I  Chair  &  Cabinet  makers 

22 

Peddlers  . 

4 

Blacksmiths 

24 

'  Tobacconists 

18 

i  Watchmakers 

4  : 

i  Carpenters 

63 

Hotel  Keepers  . 

21 

!  Bakers 

9 

Second-hand  dealers  . 

3 

1  Seamen  and  Watermen 

41 

Cap  Manufacturer 

1  i 

i  Planters 

25 

Locksmiths 

O  1 

^  i 

Manufacturers  . 

41 

,  31illers  . 

lo  : 

!  Coachmen  . 

3  , 

Glassblowers 

-  i 

!  Druggists  . 

12 

Wheelwrights 

6  1 

i  Laborers  . 

131  ! 

!  Gardeners  . 

8  : 

Engineers  . 

13 

Chemists  . 

4  I 

Plasterers  . 

8 

Print  Cutters 

2  j 

Bank  Officer 

1 

Curriers 

0  ! 

I  Conveyancer  .  '  . 

1 

Tailors 

qo 

;  Bookbinders 

6 

Shoemakers 

51 

Hatters 

6 

Brokers 

4  i 

i  Hope-makers 

3 

Waiter 

1  1 

Tinmen 

11 

Stove-maker 

1  ! 

1  Painters 

13 

Dentists 

! 

^  1 

^  Brush-maker 

•  1 

Victuallers 

4  ! 

Paper-hangers  . 

o 

Soldiers  U.  S.  A. 

2  i 

Boat-builder 

1 

Brewer 

1  1 

Carver 

1 

Coach-trimmers  . 

^  i 

i 

Confectioners 

6 

Auctioneer 

1  ! 

Coach-maker 

1 

Plumber  . 

1  ! 

Public  Officers  . 

!  ^ 

No  occupation 

232  ' 

Table  lY.— Showing  the  occupation  o/lj595  female  patients. 


Seamstresses,  or  Mantua- 

Wives  of  Plasterer  .  .  . 

1 

makers . 

171 

ii 

Engineers  .  . 

6 

Storekeepers . 

14 

(( 

Artists  .  .  . 

8 

Attendants  in  stores  .  .  . 

5 

U 

Bricklayers  .  . 

2 

Cigar-makers  .  .  .  .  . 

3 

u 

Collecto'rs  .  . 

3 

Teachers . 

33 

<( 

Brickmakers 

2 

Domestics . 

190 

(( 

Seamen  .  .  . 

8 

Nurses . 

6 

(( 

Merchants  .  . 

98 

Artists . 

2 

(( 

Physicians  .  . 

14 

Factory  Girls . 

2 

(C 

Lawyers  and  Judges 

15 

Of  the  Single  females,  not  pur- 

(( 

Shoemakers  . 

23 

suing  a  regular  occupation, 
were — 

(( 

(( 

Hatters  .  .  . 

Cabinet-makers 

4 

11 

Daughters  oi'Fdirm.Qrs,  .  .  . 

82 

a 

Laborers  . 

104 

“  Merchants  .  . 

82 

Grocers  .  .  . 

5 

“  Masons  .  .  . 

2 

Clergymen  .  . 

13 

“  Bank  Officers  . 

3 

u 

Tobacconists 

3 

“  Weavers  .  .  . 

5 

u 

Weavers  .  .  . 

9 

“  Laborers  .  .  . 

13 

(( 

Sea  Captain  .  . 

1 

“  Sea  Captain  .  . 

1 

u 

Victuallers  . 

5 

Auctioneer  . 

1 

u 

Brush-makers  . 

2 

“  Innkeepers  .  . 

2 

(( 

Tailors  .  .  . 

11 

“  Teachers .  .  . 

5 

u 

Millers  .  .  . 

2 

“  Carpenters  .  . 

5 

(( 

Police  Officers  . 

4 

'  “  Paper-makers  . 

2 

u 

Carpenters  . 

19 

“  Physicians  .  . 

8 

li 

Druggists  .  . 

8 

“  Planters  .  .  . 

17 

a 

Planters  .  .  . 

7 

“  Watchmaker  . 

1 

li 

Peddlers  .  .  . 

4 

“  Curriers  .  .  . 

3 

a 

Manufacturers  . 

23 

“  Clerks  .  .  . 

17 

a 

Broker  .  .  . 

1 

“  Engineer .  .  . 

1 

ii 

Tanners  .  .  . 

4 

“  Clergymen  .  . 

“  Miller .... 

11 

1 

a 

u 

Officers  of  the  Army 
Plumber  .... 

2 

1 

“  Public  Officers  . 

12 

li 

Blacksmiths 

4 

“  Officer  of  Army  . 

1 

11 

Bakers 

3 

“  Lawyers  .  .  . 

5 

11 

Confectioner 

1 

“  Machinists  .  . 

2 

u 

Hair-dresser 

1 

“  Bricklayers  .  . 

2 

u 

Contractor  .  . 

1 

“  Chair-maker 

1 

u 

Dentist  . 

1 

“  Manufacturers  . 

4 

Of  the  Widows  similarly  situ- 

“  Tailors  .  .  . 

“  Waterman  .  . 

3 

1 

ated,  were — 

Widows  of  Merchants  .  . 

35 

“  Bakers  .  .  . 

2 

U 

Physicians 

5 

“  Printers  .  .  . 

4 

u 

Public  Officers 

9 

“  Shoemakers 

3 

ll 

Sea  Captains  . 

5 

“  Druggist  .  .  . 

1 

u 

Hotel  Keepers 

2 

“  Artists  .  .  . 

3 

u 

Shoemakers  . 

18 

“  Brickmaker . 

1 

li 

Clergymen 

3 

“  Blacksmith  .  . 

1 

iC 

Farmers 

32 

Of  the  Married  similarly  situ- 

Coopers  .  . 

3 

ated,  were— 

U 

Laborers  .  . 

19 

Wives  of  Clerks  .... 

46 

ll 

Manufacturers 

4 

“  Teachers  .... 

9 

ll 

Lawyers  .  . 

2 

“  Farmers  .... 

150 

a 

Carpenters 

3 

“  Brass  Founders 

2 

ll 

Clerks  .  .  . 

4 

“  Gardeners  .  .  . 

5 

ll 

Tanner  . 

1 

“  Saddlers  .... 

3 

ll 

Teacher  .  . 

1 

“  Printers  .... 

3 

ll 

Planters  .  . 

4 

“  Machinists  .  .  . 

15 

u 

Bricklayers  . 

2 

“  Masons  .... 

2 

a 

Painter 

1 

“  Painter  .  .  .  • . 

1 

ll 

Seamen  .  . 

4 

“  Stage  Owners  .  . 

2 

ll 

Engravers  .  . 

2 

“  Cutler ..... 

1 

a 

Engineers  .  . 

3 

“  Bank  Officers  .  . 

4 

ll 

Machinists 

3 

“  Innkeepers  .  .  . 

19 

ll 

Mason  .  .  . 

1 

43 


Table  V. — Showing  the  number  of  single,  married,  widows,  and 

widowers  in  3,360  patients. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Single  ..... 

927 

652 

1579 

Married  ..... 

762 

744 

1506 

Widows  ..... 

— 

199 

199 

Widowers  ..... 

76 

— 

76 

Table  YI. — Showing  the  nativity  of  patients. 


Natives  of 

Pennsylvania 

1859 

Natives  of  France 

12 

New  Jersey 

164 

!  “ 

England 

151  j 

(C 

Delaware 

76 

! 

Scotland 

23  1 

u 

Maryland 

84 

I  a 

1 

Ireland 

449  i 

li 

Virginia 

52 

1 

Germany 

156  1 

a 

North  Carolina 

38 

i  “ 

Poland 

3  1 

(( 

South  Carolina 

35 

!  a 

Prussia 

6  i 

(C 

G-eorgia 

21 

(C 

Switzerland 

0  : 

(( 

Alabama 

11 

(( 

Bermuda,  W.  I. 

0  j 

a 

Tennessee 

7 

i( 

Jamaica,  ‘‘ 

St.  Domingo, 

1  1 

u 

Indiana 

4 

! 

3  1 

a 

Kentucky 

lo; 

1 

Barbadoes, 

3  ! 

a 

D.  of  Columbia 

8 

a 

Cuba,  ‘‘ 

1 

u 

Maine 

4 

I  C( 

1 

1 

Guadaloupe,  “ 

I 

(C 

Massachusetts 

20 

u 

Martinique,  “ 

1 

(( 

Connecticut 

21 

(( 

St.  Croix, 

1  1 

u 

Missouri 

3 

Isl.  of  Madeira 

1  1 

u 

Ohio 

14 

u 

Spain 

1  i 

(( 

New  Hampshire 

3 

C( 

Italy 

1  ! 

(( 

Louisiana 

11 

u 

Denmark 

1  i 

(( 

Rhode  Island 

4 

u 

Holland 

1  i 

u 

New  York 

66 

u 

Austria 

3  ' 

u 

Mississippi 

4 

(C 

Bavaria  ! 

1 

a 

Vermont 

2 

(C 

Venezuela,  S.  A. 

1 

a 

(C 

Nova  Scotia 
Canada 

2 

Hi 

Born  at  Sea 

1 

i 

\ 
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Table  VII. — Showing  the  residence  of  3,360  patients. 


Residents  of 

Pennsylvania 

2851 

Residents  of  Indiana 

6 

U 

A* 

New  Jersey 

105 

u 

Missouri 

8 

u 

Delaware 

52 

u 

Iowa 

O* 

1 

u 

Maryland 

58 

iC 

Massachusetts 

2 

(1 

Virginia 

41 

Cl 

Connecticut 

O 

O 

(C 

D.  of  Columbia 

17 

Cl 

Maine 

o 

o 

u 

North  Carolina 

34 

(C 

Khode  Island 

4 

(( 

South  Carolina 

24 

Cl 

New  York 

29 

u 

Georgia 

21 

cc 

Jamaica,  W.  1. 

1 

u 

Alabama 

13 

IC 

Barbadoes,  “ 

4 

ii 

Louisiana 

26 

cl 

Cuba, 

3 

(< 

Tennessee 

4 

cc 

St.  Croix, 

Isl.  of  Madeira 

1 

a 

Kentucky 

10 

cc 

1 

Arkansas 

3 

cc 

Florida 

1 

a 

Mississippi 

4 

cc 

Germany 

■  2 

(C 

Vermont 

1 

cc 

Wisconsin 

1 

u 

Texas 

3 

CC 

Venezuela,  S.  A. 

2 

a 

Illinois 

4 

cc 

California 

1 

(( 

Michigan 

1 

cc 

Oregon 

I 

(( 

Ohio 

12 

cc 

England 

1 

Table  VIII. — Shoiving  the  supposed  cause  of  insanity  in  3,360  cases. 


M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Ill  health  of  various 

Stock  speculations  . 

2 

— 

2 

kinds  .... 

258 

259 

517 

Want  of  employment 

33 

3 

36 

Intemperance  .  . 

196 

14 

210 

Mortified  pride  . 

2 

1 

3 

Loss  of  property 

104 

30 

134 

Celibacy  .... 

1 

— 

1 

Dread  of  poverty 

2 

1 

3 

Anxiety  for  wealth 

1 

— . 

1 

Disappointed  afifec- 

Use  of  opium 

4 

6 

10 

tions  .... 

23 

31 

54 

Use  of  tobacco  . 

6 

— 

6 

Intense  study  .  . 

34 

10 

44 

Use  of  quack  medi- 

Domestic  difficulties 

22 

57 

79 

cines  .... 

0 

Ami 

1 

3 

Fright  .... 

11 

21 

32 

Puerperal  state  . 

— 

138 

138 

Grief,  loss  of  friends, 

Lactation  too  long 

&c 

CVv/*  •  •  •  •  • 

48 

130 

178 

continued  . 

— 

5 

5 

Intense  application 

Uncontrolled  passion 

5 

7 

12 

to  business 

24 

o 

26 

Tight  lacing  . 

— 

1 

1 

Religious  excitement 

60 

67 

127 

Injuries  of  the  head 

25 

6 

31 

Political  excitement 

8 

_ — 

8 

Masturbation 

38 

— 

38 

Metaphysical  specu- 

Mental  anxiety  . 

106 

105 

211 

lations  .... 

1 

— 

1 

Exposure  to  cold 

3 

1 

4 

Want  of  exercise 

5 

2 

7 

Exposure  to  direct 

Kngagement  in  a  duel 

1 

— 

1 

rays  of  the  sun  . 

27 

1 

28 

Disappointed  expec- 

Exposure  to  intense 

.  tations  .... 

6 

9 

15 

heat  .... 

— 

1 

Nostalgia  .... 

— 

6 

6 

Unascertained  . 

707 

680 

1387 

1 
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Table  IX. — Shoicinj  tJie  ages  at  icliicli  insanity  first  appeared  in 

3,360  patients. 


i 

1 

F.  T. 

M. 

F.  T. 

1 

Under  10  years 

4 

o  ^ 

O  / 

Between  45  and  50 

119 

106  225 

Between  10  and  15 

29 

32  61 

u 

50  and  55 

64 

60  121 

15  and  20 

170 

168  338 

iC 

55  and  60 

53 

60  113 

a 

20  and  25 

335 

307  642 

li 

60  and  65 

35 

18  53 

a 

25  and  30 

808 

291  599 

(( 

65  and  70 

11 

7  18* 

u 

30  and  35 

231 

197  428 

(( 

70  and  75- 

8 

6  11, 

IC 

35  and  40 

228 

165  393 

l{ 

75  and  80 

6 

8^ 

(( 

40  and  45 

164 

171  335 

(( 

80  and  85 

— 

o  o| 

Table  X. — Showing  the  fiorms  of  disease ^  for  which  3,360  patients 

were  admitted. 


JIales. 

Females. 

Total. 

Mania  ..... 

837 

790 

1627 

'  Melancholia  .... 

393 

485 

878 

Monomania  ... 

280 

197 

477 

Dementia  ..... 

248 

119 

367 

:  Delirium  ..... 

1 

7 

4 

11 

Table  XI.- — Showing  the  duration  of  the  disease  at  the  time  of  admis¬ 
sion  in  3,360  patients. 


ilales. 

Females. 

Total. 

Xot  exceeding  3  months 

937 

879 

1816  , 

Between  3  and  6  months 

114 

114 

228  ! 

u 

6  months  and  1  year 

229 

183 

412 

a 

1  and  2 

years 

21o 

156 

371  : 

a 

2  and  3 

u 

i  1 

66 

143  . 

u 

3  and  4 

C( 

40 

44 

84  ; 

ic 

4  and  5 

IC 

38 

60 

(( 

5  and  10 

(( 

56 

56 

112  ; 

(1 

10  and  15 

a 

26 

28 

54 

15  and  20 

u 

14 

22 

ob 

u 

1 

20  and  25 

a 

5 

10 

15  ' 

u 

25  and  30 

iC 

6 

9 

15  t 

i  (( 

30  and  35 

u 

o 

O 

O 

5 

1 

35  and  40 

(1 

3 

_ 

o 

O 

40  and  45 

u 

O 

2 

0 

1 

45  and  50 

(C 

— 

1 

1  ' 
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Table  XII. — Shoiving  the  number  of  the  attach  in  3,360  cases. 


M. 

F. 

T 

! 

M. 

F. 

T. 

First  attack 

1287 

1129 

2416 

In  the  periodical  cases, 

Second 

u 

285 

279 

564 

9th  paroxysm . 

3 

3 

Third 

a 

94 

95 

189 

10th  . 

1 

4 

5 

Fourth 

a 

44 

37 

81 

11th  1  m.  2  f.,  12th  If.. 

1 

3 

4 

Fifth 

u 

22 

15 

37 

17th  1  m.,  18th  3  m.,  19th  1  m. 

5 

5 

Sixth 

a 

13 

9 

22 

20th  &  21st  each  1  m.  &  1  f. 

2 

2 

4 

Seventh 

(( 

7 

5 

12 

22d  1  m.,  and  to  26th  each  1  f. 

1 

5 

6 

Eighth 

a 

3 

2 

5 

•27th  2  f.,  29th  If.  ... 

3 

3 

30th,  31st,  32d,  33d  each  1  f. 

4 

4 

Table  XIII. — Showing  the  state  of  3,106  patients,  who  have  been  dis¬ 
charged,  or  died — tlieir  sex,  and  the  forms  of  disease  for  which  they 
loere  admitted. 


cc 

0) 

c3 

(0 

1-4 

-4— • 

o 

1 

1 

I 

r— ( 

o 

d 

«  13 

d 

d 

a 

o 

d 

o 

c3 

d 

o 

a 

<x> 

a 

-H 

r-H 

CP 

s 

S 

p 

p 

Cured 

853 

803 

1656 

969 

457 

203 

26 

1 

Much  improved 

131 

155 

286 

133 

90 

47 

16 

— 

Improved 

250 

230 

480 

192 

133 

83 

72 

— 

Stationary 

185 

136 

321 

119 

67 

57 

77 

1 

Died 

214 

149 

363 

156 

72 

21 

105 

9 

Table  XIY. — Showing  the  number  of  admissions,  discharges,  cures, 
and  deaths  in  each  month  since  the  opening  of  the  Hospital. 


Admi.ssions. 

Discharges. 

Cures. 

Deaths. 

1st  month  . 

262 

239 

128 

37 

2d  “  . 

279 

171 

86 

27 

8d  “  . 

336 

252 

146 

25 

4th  “  .  .  . 

329 

241 

123 

33 

5th  “  .  .  . 

316 

295 

141 

35 

6th  “  .  .  . 

336 

287 

151 

24 

7th  . 

246 

294 

156 

33 

8th  “  .  .  . 

234 

294 

168 

35 

9th  “  .  .  . 

258 

252 

124 

34 

10th  “  .  .  . 

262 

273 

146 

30 

11th  “  .  .  . 

267 

253 

141 

26 

12th  “  .  .  . 

4 

235 

255 

146 

24 
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Farm:  and  Garden. — The  large  amount  of  land  re¬ 
quired  for  the  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens  of  the  new 
hospital,  will  prevent  farming  being  carried  on  here¬ 
after,  but  to  a  limited  extent.  Horticulture,  however, 
will  take  its  place,  and  probably  prove  even  more  de¬ 
sirable  as  a  means  of  occupation  for  the  patients,  and 
quite  as  remunerative  to  the  institution.  The  crops 
during  the  past  year  have  generally  been  good,  and  the 
patients  have  rendered  the  usual  amount  of  assistance 
in  their  cultivation,  and  in  keeping  the  grounds  in  order. 

Workshops  and  Mechanical  Department.  —  The 
workshops  have  been  much  resorted  to  during  the  year 
just  closed,  and  many  evidences  of  the  skill  and  inge¬ 
nuity  of  patients  are  now  in  possession  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  The  carpenter  shop  at  “  the  department  for 
males,”  has  been  designed  with  express  reference  to 
this  object,  and  two  pleasant  work-rooms,  adjoining  the 
museums,  have  also  been  provided  in  the  hospital  build- 
ing. 

Evening  Entertainments,  Instruction  and  Amuse¬ 
ment  OF  THE  Patients. — The  fourteenth  annual  course 
of  lectures  and  evening  entertainments  continued  dur¬ 
ing  the  usual  period  of  nine  months,  on  not  less  than 
three  evenings  of  each  week;  making  a  total  of  121. 
The  lecture-room  at  the  new  hospital  has  been  arranged 
specially  for  such  a  course,  the  value  of  which  is  con- 

I 

stantly  increasing,  and  which  could  not  be  dispensed 
with,  or  even  lessened  in  extent,  without  materially 
diminishing  the  resources  and  usefulness  of  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

The  number  of  eveniims  devoted  to  these  entertain- 
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merits  will  be  the  same  at  each  building — alternating — 
,  so  that  hereafter  not  less  than  242  evenings  in  each  year 
will  be  thus  occupied.  Whenever  there  are  particular 
attractions  at  either  department,  those  likely  to  appre¬ 
ciate  them  from  the  other,  may  be  and  are  frequently 
allowed  to  attend. 

The  principal  charge  of  these  lectures  and  entertain¬ 
ments  has,  for  four  years  past,  been  confided  to  my  as¬ 
sistant,  Dr.  Edward  A.  Smith,  who,  besides  the  efficient 
performance  of  his  other  varied  and  important  duties, 
has  devoted  much  time  to  this  department ;  and  to  his 
industry  and  zeal,  we  have  been  indebted  for  a  continued 
increase  in  the  attractiveness  and  usefulness  of  the 
course. 

The  lecture-room  at  “  the  department  for  females”  (the 
interest  in  which  ought  to  be  increased  by  the  fact  that, 
in  it,  more  than  sixteen  years  ago,  were  made  the  hum¬ 
ble  beginnings  of  what  has  now  become  an  important 
part  of  our  arrangements,  and  that  every  year  since,  has 
brought  into  it  increased  novelties  and  attractions),  is 
about  being  improved  and  neatly  fitted  up,  without  cost 
to  the  institution,  by  one  who  has  on  many  other  occa¬ 
sions  shown  herself  to  be  truly  “  a  friend  to  the  insane.” 

Museums  and  Eeading-Rooms. — With  our  new  ar¬ 
rangements,  we  have  two  museums  and  reading-rooms 
at  each  building,  and  as  the  collection  of  books  and  the 
number  of  objects  of  interest  become  larger,  their  use¬ 
fulness  will  be  proportionately  increased.  They  have 
always  proved  a  pleasant  place  of  resort  to  the  more  in¬ 
telligent  class  of  patients,  and  will  well  repay  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  expenditure  to  increase  their  attractive¬ 
ness.  Contributions  to  this  object  will  now  be  par¬ 
ticularly  acceptable. 
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Improvements. — The  most  prominent  improvement  of 
the  year,  beyond  those  connected  with  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  is  the  introduction  of  the  water  from  the  West 
Philadelphia  works,  so  that  in  case  of  fire,  it  may  be 
used  wherever  the  water  pipes  had  already  been  laid 
on  the  premises.  The  cost  of  this  work  complete  was 
$770  60.  The  grading,  curbing  and  paving  on  Haver- 
ford  Street,  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  “  the  department 
for  females,”  has  required  an  expenditure  of  $1023  54, 
and  is  not  yet  finished.  All  the  hot  air  furnaces  re¬ 
maining  in  the  north  one-storied  building  have  been 
removed,  and  arrangements  for  steam  heating  substi¬ 
tuted,  so  that  at  this  time,  the  whole  of  the  hospital 
buildings,  occupied  by  patients,  are  warmed  from  boilers 
entirely  outside  of  them.  No  increase  of  boilers  has 
been  found  necessary.  A  vault  capable  of  containing 
about  sixty  tons  of  coal  for  the  supply  of  the  kitchen, 
bake-house,  and  open  fires  in  the  centre,  has  been  con¬ 
structed  immediately  in  front  of  the  western  entrance  to 
the  building.  The  road-way  to  this  western  front,  in 
order  to  secure  more  privacy  to  the  patients  occupying 
the  north  return  wing,  has  been  carried  through  the  grove 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  building,  and  a  pleasant 
shaded  yard  has  thus  been  provided  for  the  patients  oc¬ 
cupying  the  north  4th  ward.  The  introduction  of  Har¬ 
ris’  Recording  Watch  Clocks,  as  manufactured  by  H. 
B.  Ames,  of  New  York,  and  of  which  some  mention 
was  made  in  the  account  of  the  new  building,  is  also 
worthy  of  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  valuable  im¬ 
provements  of  the  year.  Placed  in  a  central  situation, 
serving  all  the  purposes  of  an  ordinary  time-keeper,  it 
has  wires  extending  from  it  to  the  extreme  points  of 
every  ward,  and  at  these  points  only,  for  they  are  ac- 
4 
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cessible  at  no  others,  the  night  watchers  are  required 
to  pull  a  handle  at  every  visit,  when  a  record  is  in¬ 
stantly  made  on  a  card  revolving  with  the  machinery  of 
the  clock,  of  the  exact  time  of  the  visit;  so  that  when 
it  is  examined  in  the  morning,  the  officers  see  at  a 
glance,  not  only  how  often  each  section  was  visited  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  but  the  precise  time  of  the  visits  and  the 
order  in  which  they  were  made,  almost  as  certainly  as 
if  they  had  been  in  company  with  those  to  whom  the 
care  of  the  house  at  night  is  intrusted.  The  proper  , 
care  of  the  insane  at  night  is  a  subject  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  and  deserving  of  more  attention  than  it  often  re¬ 
ceives.  The  watch  clock,  of  which  we  have  two  in  each 
building,  is  certainly,  in  this  connection,  a  contrivance 
of  much  value. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures.- — The  following  abstract 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  is  for  both  departments, 
that  for  males  being  from  the  27th  of  10th  Month,  and 
that  for  females  during  the  whole  year,  and  has  been 
prepared  at  my  request  by  the  stewards  of  the  insti¬ 
tution. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen,  that  during  the 
year  just  passed,  the  average  number  of  patients  under 
care  was  244,  and  of  free  patients  39 ;  the  amount 
expended  on  the  latter  class  being  the  large  sum  of 
$10,748  40. 


I 
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Expenditures. 


Salaries  and  wages  of  all  kinds 

$19,898 

74 

Household  expenses  .... 

25,686 

72 

Furniture,  fuel,  lights,  &c. 

7,437 

38 

Farm,  garden,  grounds,  fodder,  live  stock, 

and  carriages  ..... 

4,336 

02 

Pepairs  and  improvements 

7,424 

86 

Medicines  ...... 

1,149 

22 

Amusements  of  patients 

375 

66 

Printing  and  stationery  .... 

465 

09 

Miscellaneous  ..... 

508 

41 

$67,282 

10 

Appropriated  for  repairs  of  old  building  . 

4,000 

00 

$71,282 

10 

Net  receipts  ...... 

$72,049 

26 

Average  number  of  patients  . 

244 

“  “  of  free  patients 

39 

Average  cost  per  w"eek  of  each  patient 

$5 

30 

Amount  expended  in  1859  on  free  pa- 

tients  ....... 

$10,748 

40 

Acknottledgments.  —  As  in  all  previous  reports,  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  various  evidences 
of  interest  in  the  institution,  and  of  contributions  for 
the  immediate  benefit  of  its  inmates.  To  Mrs.  Caroline 
C.  Pennock,  for  a  piano,  a  collection  of  books  and  games, 
and  $20  towards  furnishing  the  new"  library ;  to  George 
Vogt,  for  a  contribution  of  $200  in  the  price  of  one  of 
his  superior  pianos  for  the  ladies’  lecture-room;  to  Ka¬ 
therine  Klingman,  for  $40  to  the  fund  for  procuring 
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amusements  for  the  patients;  to  J.  W.  Houston,  for  |5 
to  the  same;  to  Mrs.  Edith  Pritchett,  for  a  melodeon 
for  the  new  lecture-room ;  to  a  lady,  for  a  piano  for  one 
of  the  wards ;  to  Mordecai  D.  Lewis,  for  valuable  books 
and  pamphlets;  to  a  gentleman,  for  a  small  lot  of  philo¬ 
sophical  apparatus;  to  Jasper  Hoopes,  for  a  beautiful 
model  of  a  double  acting  pump;  to  Mary  S.  Collins,  for 
prints  and  engravings  for  the  reading-room ;  to  Miss  D. 
L.  Dix,  for  a  lot  of  engravings;  to  Francis  P.  Gatchel, 
for  screens,  sash,  and  shutters  furnished  without  charge ; 
to  F.  Langenheim,  for  a  number  of  fine  photographs; 
to  Chas.  D.  Cleveland,  for  several  valuable  books;  to 
Newbold  H.  Trotter,  for  an  oil  painting;  to  Wood  Sc 
Perot,  for  a  handsome  cast-iron  deer,  and  deductions  in 
the  prices  of  fountains;  to  Miss  Sallie  Pennock,  for  a 
monkey;  to  Miss  Nones,  for  a  lot  of  minerals;  to  Ca¬ 
therine  Bache,  for  a  lot  of  books  for  the  library;  to 
several  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Club,  for  two  fine 
billiard  tables ;  to  Bernard  P.  Murray,  for  a  framed  pic- 
’ture;  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  for  a  copy  of  the  Illus¬ 
trated  London  News;  to  Childs  Sc  Peterson,  for  a  copy 
of  Allibone’s  valuable  Dictionary  of  Authors;  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Welsh,  for  the  continued  use  of  his  fine  collection 
of  pictures  for  the  dissolving  apparatus,  and  for  many 
other  kind  offices  ;  to  Constant  Guillou,  for  various 
photographic  pictures;  to  Frederick  A.  Packard,  for  a 
lecture  on  the  beautiful  things  of  earth;  to  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  for  a  lecture  on  China,  and  copies  of  the 
City  Item,  without  charge;  to  J.  Hubley  Ashton,  for  a 
lecture  on  history;  to  Cornelius  Smith,  for  a  valuable 
Durham  bull;  to  John  Hinkle,  for  a  sheep;  to  T.  T. 
Tasker,  for  a  pair  of  wild  geese;  to  Uriah  Hunt,  for  a 
number  of  books  for  the  library;  to  John  Evans,  of 
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Delaware  County,  for  a  lot  of  plants  and  rare  ever¬ 
greens  ;  to  J ane  Morris,  for  a  large  collection  of  bulbous 
roots;  to  Margaret  C.  Richards,  for  a  lot  of  fine  chick¬ 
ens;  to  Arthur,  Burnam  &  Gilroy,  for  deductions  in  the 
price  of  Old  Dominion  coffee  and  tea  pots ;  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Colonization  Herald  and  Presbyterian 
Magazine,  sent  gratuitously;  to  several  amateurs  from 
Philadelphia,  for  giving  variety  to  our  lecture-room; 
and  to  Signor  Blitz,  for  one  of  his  amusing  entertain¬ 
ments.  I  would  also  acknowledge  valuable  services 
rendered  in  their  various  departments  by  Dr.  Edward 
A.  Smith,  assistant  physician,  John  Wistar,  steward, 
and  Margaret  A.  Wistar,  matron;  and  to  the  teachers, 
supervisors,  attendants,  and  all  others  who  have  in  va¬ 
rious  ways  contributed  essentially  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  patients.  Nor  are  thanks  less  due  to 
the  many  patients  who  have  kindly  interested  themselves 
in  those  around  them,  and  whose  earnest  sympathy, 
gentle  attentions,  and  judicious  counsel  have  often  ren¬ 
dered  services  to  their  fellow-sufferers  that  can  hardly 
be  too  highly  commended. 

Removal  of  Patients  to  the  New  Building. — “The 
department  for  males”  was  fully  organized  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Dr.  S.  Preston  Jones  as  assistant  physician, 
of  J onathan  Richards  as  steward,  and  Margaret  C.  Rich¬ 
ards  as  matron;  and  to  all  these  ofiicers  I  am  greatly 
indebted  for  their  valuable  assistance  in  the  opening  of 
the  new  building,  and  for  their  zealous  interest  in  its 
prosperity  and  in  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the 
patients. 

The  first  patients  were  transferred  to  the  department 
for  males  on  the  27th  of  the  10th  Month,  1859,  on  which 
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day  it  was  formally  opened,  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  the  contribu¬ 
tors  and  others  interested  in  the  objects  and  welfare  of 
the  institution;  addresses  being  made  by  Mordecai  L. 
Dawson,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  William 
Welsh,  Chairman  of  the  Collecting  Committee,  and 
Morton  McMichael.  Between  the  time  of  opening  the 
new  building  and  the  end  of  the  year  the  men  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  old  hospital  (120  in  number)  were  comfort¬ 
ably  provided  for  in  the  new  structure.  The  first  two 
patients  taken  to  the  new  building  were  the  survivors 
of  the  first  carriage-load  that  came  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  nineteen  years  ago,  having 
already  passed  a  considerable  time  in  the  old  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hospital,  and  from  which  they  were  removed  to 
that  just  referred  to.  It  has  rarely  happened  in  the 
experience  of  any  one  to  witness  and  be  a  personal  par¬ 
ticipator  in  such  important  changes  and  improvements; 
and  these  two  gentlemen,  from  their  general  good  health 
and  cheerful  temperaments,  it  is  quite  probable  may  yet 
see  fully  tested  by  experience  the  value  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  just  inaugurated. 

Sixteen  patients  have  been  received  directly  into  the 
department  for  males,  and  three  have  been  discharged, 
all  of  which  cases  are  included  in  the  regular  statistical 
tables. 

Furnishing  the  Hospital. — When  it  was  stated,  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  building,  that,  although  it  was 
believed  the  actual  cost  of  the  entire  structure  would  be 
nearly  defrayed  from  the  contributions  already  secured, 
a  further  sum  of  $25,000  would  still  be  required  for 
furnishing  the  house,  and  providing  the  means  for  the 
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instruction,  occupation,  and  amusement  of  the  patients, 
a  few  ladies,  who  were  impressed  with  the  noble  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  whole  work,  and  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
secure  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  to  the  institution 
and  its  new  arrangements,  generously  undertook  to  give 
their  valuable  aid ;  and  their  labors  have  already  resulted 
in  contributions  to  the  amount  of  more  than  §10,000, 
wffiich  sum  has  been  devoted  to  these  purposes.  From 
the  importance,  however,  of  an  early  removal  of  the 
male  patients,  it  became  necessary,  for  their  proper 
accommodation,  to  use  nearly  the  whole  of  the  furniture 
in  the  apartments  formerly  occupied  by  them,  and  the 
result  will  be,  that,  when  that  particular  part  of  the 
hospital  is  put  in  thorough  repair,  as  is  now  being  done, 
it  must  be  almost  entirely  refurnished,  so  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  original  estimate  for  furniture  will 
really  be  necessary  for  “the  department  for  females.” 
The  amount  needed,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  just  as  surely 
be  given  for  this  purpose  as  it  is  asked  for.  It  will  be 
an  evidence  on  the  part  of  our  fellow-citizens  of  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  disinterested  labors  of  the  ladies,  and 
be  regarded  by  them  as  the  best  possible  recognition  of 
the  value  of  their  services.  As  the  ladies  have  provided 
the  money  expended  in  furnishing  “  the  department  for 
males,”  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  men  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  when  they  remember  that  all  they  give  is  for  the 
benefit  of  mothers,  wives,  daughters,  sisters,  or  friends, 
will  promptly  do  at  least  as  much  for  “  the  department 
for  females.” 

It  cannot  be  kept  too  steadily  before  the  public,  that 
this  institution  has  claims  differing  in  character  from 
all  others.  It  has  no  aid  from  city  or  State — it  relies 
entirely  on  the  liberality  of  private  citizens ;  it  is  purely 
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benevolent  in  its  objects,  and  as  much  for  the  benefit ^of 
those  blessed  with  abundance,  as  for  the  poor ;  interfer¬ 
ing  with  no  existing  charity,  it  is  resorted  to  alike  by 
members  of  every  religious  denomination ;  it  provides 
for  a  malady  that,  above  all  others,  must  excite  the  in¬ 
terest  and  sympathy  of  every  reflecting  mind^ — -a  disease 
from  which  none  can  claim  exemption,  and  which,  occur 
,  in  whom  it  may,  can  rarely  be  treated  with  success  at 
home ;  and  whatever  the  institution  receives  above  its 
current  expenses,  is  faithfully  devoted  to  extending  and 
perfecting  its  means  of  usefulness. 

Conclusion.— The  year  just  closed,  may  fairly  be  re¬ 
garded,  in  many  respects,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  history  of  the  institution ;  and  it  would  be  affec¬ 
tation  not  to  acknowledge  that  I  feel  no  little  gratifica¬ 
tion  at  its  condition  on  the  commencement  of  the 
twentieth  year  of  my  connection  with  it,  and  some  pride 
in  reviewing  what  has  been  done  during  the  last  four  or 
five  years.  I  am  quite  sure,  however,  that  these  feelings 
are  much  less  personal,  than  a  gratification  that  so  much 
has  been  positively  secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  insane 
in  all  future  time,  so  much  to  elevate  the  character  of 
the  accommodations  for  all  classes,  when  affected  by  this 
great  leveller  of  artificial  distinctions,^ — and  a  pride,  that 
-  the  result  has  proved,  that  in  the  original  suggestion  for 
this  great  undertaking,  just  completed,  I  made  no  un¬ 
due  estimate  of  the  enlightened  liberality  and  benevo¬ 
lence  of  the  community  in  which  we  live,  nor  was  mis¬ 
taken  in  believing  that,  if  the  claims  of  an  object  like 
this  were  fairly  presented,  there  would  always  be  found 
in  our  midst,  men  and  women  ready  and  glad  to  come 
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to  its  aid,  and  to  do  whatever  was  necessary  to  secure 
its  accomplishment. 

That  all  that  was  expected,  even  in  our  most  san¬ 
guine  anticipations,  has  been  realized,  none  will  deny ; 
and,  speaking  for  those  for  whose  special  benefit  it  has 
been  done,  I  would  assure  all  who  have  in  any  way 
aided  the  good  cause,  that  there  is  a  living  gratitude 
existing  now,  which  can  find  no  utterance  in  words,  and 
which  will  surely  be  felt  by  others,  long  after  all  who 
have  been  in  any  way  connected  with  this  work,  shall 
have  passed  from  the  stage  of  life.  This  is  especially 
due  to  those  who  have  composed  the  different  Boards  of 
Managers  of  the  institution,  who  first  recognized  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  importance  of  the  suggestion,  gave  it  their 
ready  sanction,  and  never  lost  their  interest  in  the  move¬ 
ment  ;  to  the  members  of  the  collecting  committee,  who 
have  labored  so  long,  so  zealously,  and  so  successfully ; 
to  those  other  friends  of  the  cause,  who  have  ever  been 
ready  to  bring  its  paramount  claims  before  the  public; 
and,  above  all,  to  those  individuals,  here  and  elsewhere, 
whose  generous  contributions — rendered  doubly  valuable 
by  the  cheerfulness  with  which  they  were  given,  by  the 
sentiments  of  interest  in  the  cause,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  value  of  the  institution,  with  which  they  were 
very  generally  accompanied — have  caused  this  work  to  be 
so  thoroughly  and  so  promptly  accomplished.  The  insti¬ 
tution  with  its  great  enlargement,  its  improved  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  its  increased  facilities  for  comfort,  classifica¬ 
tion  and  treatment,  may  fairly  hope  to  give  to  all  these 
an  interest  for  their  investments  far  beyond  the  highest 
rate  of  usury,  the  best  return  they  could  ask  or  receive, 
in  showing,  as  the  fruits  of  their  contributions,  one  of 
the  saddest  forms  of  human  suffering  removed ;  noble 
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restored  to  hociltli  ^nd  rtscfulness  j  sorrowing 
homes  made  joyful;  and,  where  all  these  may  not  be,  in 
having  fellow-beings  that  are  destined  to  a  life-long 
affliction,  surrounded  by  influences  that  may  still  permit 
the  enjoyment  of  many  of  “the  beautiful  things  of 
earth,  and  cause  half  their  troubles  to  be  forgotten. 
With  devout  feelings  of  gratitude  to  an  overruling 
Providence  for  all  his  mercies  and  protection,  I  once 
more  commend  this  institution,  and  all  its  varied  inte¬ 
rests,  to  your  continued  care  and  regard,  and  to  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  an  enlightened  and  Christian 
community. 

THOMAS  S.  KIRKBRIDE. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  I 
1st  mo.  1st,  1860.  j 
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Subscriptions  and  donations  will  be  received  by  any 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  or  of  the  Collecting 

Committee,  by  John  T.  Lewis,  Treasurer^  No.  231  South 

« 

Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  or  by  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirk- 

» 

BRIDE,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Legacies  intended  to  promote  the  objects  of  this 
Institution  should  be  given  in  its  corporate  name,  viz: 
to  “The  Contributors  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi¬ 
tal,”  and  should  specify  that  they  are  “  to  be  devoted 
TO  EXTENDING  AND  IMPROVING  THE  ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR 
THE  INSANE.” 

Every  subscription  of  $5000  to  the  fund  for  building 
and  improving  the  Hospital,  adds  one  free  bed  to  the 
number  already  in  use,  and,  judging  from  past  experi¬ 
ence,  will  thus  be  the  means  of  restoring  to  reason,  from 
one  to  two  patients  in  every  year  the  Institution  shall 
•exist. 
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ADMISSION  OF  PATIENTS 


INTO  THE 


PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL  FOE  THE  INSANE ,* 

AT 

PHILADELPHIA. 


All  classes  of  insane  persons,  without  regard  to  the 
duration  of  the  disease  or  of  its  curability,  are  admitted 
into  this  Institution.  Idiots,  however,  it  may  be  stated, 
are  not  received;  and  for  the  epileptic,  a  special  agree¬ 
ment  should  be  made. 

Cases  of  Mania-a-Potu  are  not  received  into  this 
Hospital;  but  into  that  in  the  city,  exclusively. 

Preparatory  to  the  reception  of  a  patient,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  arrange  the  rate  of  board,  &c.,  with  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,*!*  and  to  furnish  a  certificate 

*  This  is  the  only  title  of  this  Institution,  and  the  only  propei'  direc¬ 
tion  for  letters,  &c.  Other  names,  occasionally  used,  are  liable  to  make 
confusion,  by  confounding  it  with  another  institution  in  the  same 
vicinity. 

f  The  names  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  found  in  the  front  of  this 
Report,  and  their  places  of  residence  can  be  learned,  on  application  at 
the  Hospital,  in  Eighth  Street,  between  Spruce  and  Pine,  Philadelphia, 
where  blank  forms  for  physician’s  certificate,  bond,  questions,  Ac.,  can 
always  be  obtained. 
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of  the  patient’s  insanity  from  some  respectable  graduate 
of  medicine,  with  a  request  from  a  near  relative  or 
friend  that  the  individual  may  be  received  into  the 
Institution.  A  full  and  detailed  history  of  each  case 
is  also  particularly  requested.  ,  . 

For  the  payment  of  board,  and  removal  of  a  patient 
when  discharged,  security  is  always  required  from  some 
responsible  resident  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Pay¬ 
ment  for  board  is  always  to  be  made  quarterly  in  ad¬ 
vance  ;  and  if  the  patient  is  removed  uncured^  before  the 
expiration  of  the  first  three  months,  and  contrary  to 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Superintending  Physician, 
board  is  always  required  for  thirteen  weeks ;  otherwise, 
the  charge  is  only  for  the  time  actually  passed  in  the 
Hospital,  provided  that  time  is  more  than  four  weeks. 

Large  chambers  and  private  attendants  can  always 
be  supplied,  if  desired  by  the  friends  of  the  patients. 
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The  following  are  the  forms  for  Physician’s  Certifi¬ 
cate,  for  the  application  for  admission,  and  the  Bond 
that  is  to  be  executed  before  the  order  of  admission  is 
given. 

CEBTIFICATE. 

I  have  seen  and  examined - of - ,  and 

believe - to  be  insane. 

- M.  D. 

- ^ - ,  1860. 


APPLICATION. 

I  request  that  the  above-named - may  be 

admitted  as  a  patient  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
for  the  Insane. 


-  1860. 

To  be  signed  by  a  guardian,  near  relative,  or  friend. 


* 


OBLIGATION.* 

In  consideration  of - being  admitted  as  a 

patient  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane” 

*  This  obligation  to  be  signed  by  a  responsible  person.  The  surety 
to  be  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
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established  and  maintained  by  “  the  Contributors  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital/’  we  do  jointly  and  severally 
promise  to  pay  to  the  Steward  of  the  said  Hospital,  or 

to  his  order,  quarterly,  in  advance, - —  dollars 

- —  cents  per  week,  for  board,  and  to  provide  or 

pay  for  all  requisite  clothing  and  other  things  deemed 
necessary  or  proper  for  the  health  or  comfort  of  said 
patient — to  pay  for  all  glass  or  furniture  broken  or 
destroyed  by  said  patient;  to  remove - -  when  dis¬ 

charged;  and  if  taken  away  uncured  against  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Superintending  Physician  before  the 
expiration  of  three  calendar  months,  to  pay  board  for 
thirteen  weeks.'^ 

Witness  our  hands  the - day  of  - ,  1860. 


The  above  preliminaries  having  been  complied  with, 

an  order  is  given  by  a  Manager,  authorizing  the  Physi- 

« 

cian  of  the  Institution  to  receive  the  patient. 

*  If  the  patient  recovers  before  the  expiration  of  the  perio'd  paid  for, 
and  leaves  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  Physician,  the  excess  is 
refunded,  unless  that  time  should  be  less  than  four  weeks,  for  which 
period,  board  is  always  required. 
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The  friends  or  relatives  of  persons  applying  for  admission 
into  the  “  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,” 
are  request  ed^ivith  the  assistance  of  the  family  Physician^ 
to  annex  full  and  precise  answers  to  as  many  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  as  apply  to  the  case^  and  to  forward 
the  same  to  Dr.  Kirkhride^  either  before  or  when  the 
patient  is  brought  to  the  Institution. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  the  patient’s  age'? 

Married  or  single'? 

If  children,  how  many'? 

2.  Where  was  the  patient  born'? 

Where  is - —  place  of  residence'? 

3.  What  has  been  the  patient’s  occupation  and  re¬ 
puted  pecuniary  circumstances'? 

4.  When  were  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease 
manifested,  and  in  what  way'? 

5.  Is  this  the  first  attack'?  if  not,  when  did  others 
occur,  and  what  was  their  duration'? 

6.  Hoes  the  disease  appear  to  be  increasing,  decreas¬ 
ing,  or  stationary'? 

7.  Is  the  disease  variable,  and  are  there  rational  in¬ 
tervals'?  if  so,  do  they  occur  at  regular  periods'? 

8.  Have  any  changes  occurred  in  the  condition  of 
mind  or  body  since  the  attack'? 

9.  On  what  subjects,  or  in  what  way  is  derangement 
now  manifested'?  Is  there  any  permanent  hallucina¬ 
tion'? 

10.  Has  the  patient  shown  any  disposition  to  injure 
others'?  and  if  so,  was  it  from  sudden  passion  or  pre¬ 
meditation  ? 
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11.  Has  suicide  ever  been  attempted?  if  so,  in  what 
vray?  Is  the  propensity  now  active? 

12.  Is  there  a  disposition  to  filthy  habits,  destruction 
of  clothing,  breaking  glass,  &c.  ? 

13.  What  relatives,  including  grandparents  and  cou¬ 
sins,  have  been  insane? 

14.  Hid  the  patient  manifest  any  peculiarities  of  tern- 
per,  habits,  disposition,  or  pursuits,  before  the  accession 

of  the  disease 'i— any  predominant  passions,  religious 
impressions,  &c.  1 

15.  W^as  the  patient  ever  addicted  to  intemperance 
in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  opium,  tobacco,  in  any 
form,  &C.1 

16.  Has  the  patient  been  subject  to  any  bodily  dis¬ 
ease?  to  epilepsy,  suppressed  eruptions,  discharges  or 
sores,  or  ever  had  any  injury  of  the  head? 

17.  Has  restraint  or  confinement  been  employed?  if 
so,  of  what  kind,  and  how  long  continued? 

18.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease? 

19.  What  treatment  has  been  pursued  for  the  relief 
of  the  patient?  Mention  particulars,  and  the  effects. 

Please  state  any  other  matter  supposed  to  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  case. 


